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TIME AND THE KINGDOM 


PAUL S. MINEAR* 


INTRODUCTION 


central category in the descrip- 
tion and analysis of the historical 
process is that of time. Every 
historian and philosopher has a concept 
of time, whether it is articulate or not. 
And in that concept is implied his philos- 
ophy of history. Every culture is charac- 
terized by a prevailing time conscious- 
ness which is an integral part of the 
genius of that culture. Raymond Kili- 
bansky has observed that every turning- 
point in historical evolution has coin- 
cided with the emergence of a new con- 
ception of time, following a period in 
which an accepted view has been ques- 
tioned and found deficient. Whether or 
not this be true, our age has witnessed 
vigorous rejection of conventional ideas 
of time. Philosophers have been in- 
creasingly absorbed in the problem, from 
Marx to Bergson, Alexander, and White- 
head. Even current novelists dabble in 
the intricacies of time, if one may judge 
by Silone, Werfel; Koestler, and Mann. 
Today, as always, a crisis in history pro- 
* Paul S. Minear holds degrees from Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Northwestern University, and 
Yale University. Since 1934 he has beer: professor 
of New Testament interpretation at Garrett Bibli- 
cal Institute. Professor Minear is the author of And 
Great Shall Be Your Reward (1941). His other 
studies include an article on‘a subject similar to that 
of the present paper, “The Conception of History 
in Jesus and the Prophets” which appeared in the 
Journal of Bible and Religion in August, 1943. 
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vokes a re-examination of history and a 
new interest in eschatology, with impor- 
tant repercussions in concepts of time. 
For Christians the interest in time is 
essential and perennial, because their 
faith springs from the unique activity of 
God within the historical process. Their 
experience testifies to the continuing 
reality of the Incarnation. For Chris- 
tians, too, history is important not only 
because God acts within it but also be- 
cause history becomes meaningful only 
when seen within the larger perspective 
of God’s creative purposes. Historical 
process receives its direction from that 
eternal encompassing life of God, which 
lies beyond temporal events. Christians 
anchor their hopes, therefore, in the 
Kingdom of God, that end-time wherein 
God’s reign will be fully established. 
Christians view each present moment 
as significant because it is seen in the per- 
spective of the purpose of Him who is 
Alpha and Omega. Because Christian 
faith is by nature eschatological, the 
Christian is impelled repeatedly to ex- 
amine the presuppositions of his view of 
history. He raises the question which 
from Augustine to our day has been in- 
soluble but inescapable: ‘What is time?” 
It is not surprising, then, that theo- 
logians have not lagged behind secular 
philosophers in subjecting contemporary 
views of time to penetrating scrutiny. 
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The spearhead of the rebellion has been 
Kierkegaard, the impact of whose 
thought is only beginning to be felt in 
America. Today the number of rebel 
leaders is legion: Barth, Brunner, Berdy- 
aev, Aulén, Dodd, Tillich, and the 
Niebuhrs. There is emerging within 
Christian thought a new time conscious- 
ness which in some respects is a notable 
recovery of the distinctive outlook of the 
Bible. This new consciousness may point 
to a new reformation which would justi- 
fy the term “neo-Protestant.” At least 
it opens up new avenues to the biblical 
world and throws into new focus the re- 
lations of the church to a civilization in 
crisis. The purpose of this essay is to ex- 
amine the early Christian understanding 
of time in the hope that such a study 
may provide a clue to the meaning of 
the distinctively Christian eschatology, 
whether of the first or the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

The Lynds have charged the folk of 
Middletown with walking “backward in- 
to the future, fearing lest something 
worse might befall.”” Such a charge 
could not be made against early Chris- 
tians, though they faced even a darker 
prospect than Middletown. Why should 
this have been so? What strange power 
enabled them to face a world in disinte- 
gration with confidence and joy? Is that 
power still accessible to us in our strug- 
gle with despair? 


I. THE BIBLICAL TIME CONSCIOUSNESS 


Pitirim Sorokin in a recent book has 
underscored the variety of concepts of 
time and has distinguished ontological, 
physicomathematical, biological, psycho- 
logical and sociocultural concepts.’ Dis- 
tinctions among these patterns of 
thought are important, but for our pur- 


* Socioculiural Causality, Space, Time (Durham, 
N.C., 1943), chap. iv. 


pose a rough contrast between two con- 
cepts of time may be adequate. These 
are the measurement of the rhythm of 
inanimate nature and the measurement 
of the development of human history. 
Clock time and calendar time are rela- 
tively artificial tools for measuring the 
movements of the solar or lunar systems. 
They are fixed, arbitrary, and absolute. 
Historical time, on the contrary, meas- 
ures the development of human societies. 
It is relative, variable, and depends upon 
the course of human events. In the Bi- 
ble time is primarily a category of his- 
tory rather than of nature. To be sure, 
men of the Bible are forced to reckon in 
terms of hours, days, months, and years. 
But the basic reference of their thought 
is to successive human events and not to 
astral movements. Their history is not 
in time; rather time is in their history. 
For them, time gains its meaning from 
its relation to three dynamic aspects of 
life: (1) It is relative to the past, present, 
and future fortunes of a particular socie- 
tal unit, whether person, group, or na- 
tion. It is a measurement of the destiny 
not of society in general but of a given 
community in particular. (2) As this 
destiny is everywhere assumed to be de- 
pendent upon divine activity, time is 
relative to the purpose of the Creator as 
that purpose is embodied in historical 
creation. Time marks the successive 
stages in the maturing of that intention. 
(3) But God’s will is always met by an 
opposing will. Man’s destiny is threat- 
ened by the influence of an adversary. 
History is the continuing conflict be- 
tween God and all the powers which 
oppose him. Time becomes a tool for 
measuring the development of this con- 
flict, for detecting the present stage in 
its fateful course.’ 


2 A similar analysis of historical consciousness in 
the Bible, by the present author, may be found in 
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Inasmuch as time derives its meaning 
from these dynamic relationships, note- 
worthy contrasts appear between this 
concept and calendar time. The more 
obvious of these may be suggested: 

1. Whereas calendar time moves at un- 
changing speed, historical time varies in 
tempo. Sometimes it crawls, sometimes 
it walks, sometimes it runs, sometimes it 
flies. Its speed depends more upon the 
number and importance of the events 
with which it is filled than upon the num- 
ber of hours spent.’ Nor is this variation 
simply a matter of psychological and 
subjective reactions on man’s part. Ob- 
jectively and historically, alternating 
speeds of development force themselves 
on men’s notice. The intrinsic qualita- 
tive character of historical time defies 
rigid application of mathematical com- 
putations. 

2. Calendar time implies endless and 
infinite duration. No limit is conceivable. 
Into the external framework of time all 
events must be fitted. But in the biblical 
outlook time is no longer infinite. 

God overreaches the whole course of time. 
Time is a whole in Him and through Him. He 
is the beginning and He is the end of time. ... . 
The purpose of God frames time..... Time 
becomes an instrument in the hand of God: it 
becomes eschatological.4 


Or, in the words of an early Christian: 
“Wait for Him who is above the seasons, 
timeless... .”’ (Ignatius Ad Polyc. iii. 2). 

3. Calendar time is a single, all-inclu- 
sive process; in biblical thought, time 
consists of multiple and exclusive proces- 
ses. This plurality may seem to contra- 
dict Professor Kroner’s insistence that all 


the Journal of Bible and Religion, XI, No. 3 (Au- 
gust, 1943), 156-61. 

3Cf. A. Koestler, Dialogue with Death (New 
York, 1942), p. 120; Sorokin, op. cit., p. 171. 

4 Richard Kroner, Anglican Theological Review, 
XXV, No. 2 (April, 1943), p. 208. 





time is an instrument in the hand of God. 
From the Creator’s standpoint time may 
be a single all-inclusive reality. But from 
the creature’s standpoint, there are many 
times, whose ultimate unity in God may 
be affirmed but whose single source and 
end cannot be seen by men. In the Bible 
the word for time appears regularly in 
the plural. Every created being is a re- 
sponse to a definite intention qf the 
Creator, who gave to it its own: time. 
Each wind has its appointed time (J 
Clem. xx. 10). Each plant is given a cycle 
of growth and a time of fruit (J Clem. 
xx. 4). Each nation has received its time 
of flourishing (Acts 1:7). A proverb 
runs: “Jahve has made everything for 
its own end”; and the alternate reading 
suggests the same meaning in different 
words: “‘Jahve has made everything for 
his own purpose” (Prov. 16:4). It is his 
purpose which defines its end; his inten- 
tion which determines the time of his 
creature, its history from inception to 
fulfilment. “There is .... a time for 
every purpose under heaven: a time to be 
born and a time to die; a time to plant 
and a time to pluck up....” (Eccles. 
3:1 f.) Time is relative to each created 
process; it is relative to history, and 
there are only separate histories, not one 
single world-history. And because the 
history that matters is our history, the 
time that concerns us is our time. 

4. Unlike calendar time, which is 
external and impersonal, our time is al- 
ways internal and personal. Time is “a 
dimension of our life,’ conferred in crea- 
tion. The kind of duration given to us is 
“the time of our lives.” Its measure- 
ment, therefore, does not proceed by 
speculative objective reference but re- 
quires inner, direct, personal response 
to the meaning of events in which we are 
involved. This meaning is not obvious 
or easily discovered by human effort, 
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since it derives from God’s purpose, and 
he alone can reveal it to us. Man needs 
to “understand thoroughly the times” 
(Ignatius Ad Polyc. iii. 2), and such under- 
standing comes by revelation (Ad Diog. 
xi. 5). Calendar time we measure by ref- 
erence to some date in the past; histori- 
cal time we measure by reference to our 
own present, looking backward and for- 
ward from this moment. My autobiogra- 
phy, as long as it is mine, is always con- 
cerned with the present and is always in- 
complete. When it ceases to be mine, 
then it deals with the past and is com- 
plete. 

5. When we view our time from with- 
in, the relationship of the tenses is differ- 
ent from that which pertains to calendar 
time. According to the latter, the past 
has gone and the future has not yet 
come; both are therefore quite unreal in 
the present. According to the former, 
both past and future make inescapable 
impact upon the present.’ Our sense of 
guilt tesiie ‘o the presence of the past. 
Today we stand under judgment upon 
yesterday and seek release from the pen- 
alties of yesterday’s rebellion. Our sense 
of rebellion points also to a prior aware- 
ness of a covenant relationship to God 
without which the sense of guilt van- 
ishes. The covenant which God made 
with our fathers he has made also with 
us. God’s purpose and our purpose alike 
bind the past into the living tissues of 
present reality. 

Similarly, today’s hope and _ fear 
testify to the presence of the future. 
Though we know not what tomorrow 
may bring, yet we act in the light of to- 
morrow’s possibilities. It is the demand 
of the future that conditions our choices 
today. The future as intrinsic end is ful- 
ly present in today’s behavior. Purpose 


5 Cf. H. R. Niebuhr, Meaning of Revelation (New 
York, 1941), pp. 68 f. 


is inherently future-regarding: ““To every 
purpose there is a time and judgment.” 
The present is not viewed in the Bible 
as the strategic means for securing a 
future good; rather, it is viewed from the 
standpoint of the future; it is seen as the 
point in which God’s will for fulfilment 
becomes the active agent in determining 
the present. ‘The future is now” in the 
sense that the unconditioned and free 
enters powerfully into the determination 
of today’s decision.* When history is 
viewed from within by participants, the 
important question becomes not “What 
is time?”’ but ‘What time is it for us?” 

To answer such a question calls for 
gauging not the tides of the ocean but the 
tides of the spirit. We need to measure not 
the journey of earth around the sun but 
the stages in the tragic conflict within 
which our lives are set. And the ques- 
tion, accordingly, is not what time is it 
by the clock but what time is it in terms 
of the cycle of frustration and fulfilment 
which characterizes our life. What time 
is it now “by” the Creator’s purpose? 
To him a thousand ages may seem as 
short as ‘‘a watch in the night,” but to 
man a single instant may be absolutely 
decisive. To discern and respond to his 
immediate purpose is an absolute im- 
perative.? 


II. EARLY CHRISTIAN UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THE Kairos 


To early Christians, God spoke in 
Christ, conferring on them a new revela- 
tion of the meaning of time, a disclosure 
of an ultimate answer to the question 
“What time is it for us?” They found 
themselves moved from one ‘“‘time’’ to 
another “time” through the events 

6 Cf. Heim, God Transcendent (New York, 1936), 
pp. 181 f. 


7Cf. Kierkegaard, Concluding Unscientific Post- 
script (Princeton, 1941), p. 85. 
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which took place »among them. The 
term used to describe their new situation 
is the term kairos, which is usually ren- 
dered in English as “time.” Early Greek 
writers had an advantage over English 
translators in that they utilized two 
words, chronos and kairos, while trans- 
lators are limited to but one English 
word, “time.” Yet chronos and kairos 
have very different connotations which 
the term “time’’ hides. Chronos is used 
regularly of calendar time; kairos is used 
regularly of historical and eschatological 
time. Yet most English translations fail 
to distinguish the two. Only in the pas- 
sages in which chronos and kairos appear 
together with different meanings is the 
translator forced to find a second equiv- 
alent for kairos.* Yet kairos is the dis- 
tinctively eschatological term and is 
strategic for understanding the message 
of the kingdom. In the mystery of this 
word lies a clue to the peculiar outlook 
of the early Christians. 

It should be pointed out at once that 
frequently kairos is used without any 
eschatological significance, as indicating 
a period of time indefinite in location 
and duration. For example, Matthew 
uses the phrase “‘in that kairos’’ to mean 
“in that general period of Jesus’ minis- 
try” (11:25, 12:1, 14:1). The writer of 
Luke-Acts also uses this phrase as a 
vague temporal link (Luke 8:13; Acts 
7:20, 12:1, 19:23). When a period of 
definite duration is intended, a second 
word is needed: “....absent for the 
kairos of an hour” (I Thess. 2:17). 
Occasionally, kairos refers to a period of 
religious celebration, longer than a 
month but shorter than a year (Gal. 
4:10). More rarely, it refers to the four 


8 These passages are instructive: Acts 1:7; 
I Thess. 5:1; Did. xvi. 2; Ep. Barn. iv. 9; Ad Diog. 
ix. 1. Compare the translations of I Tim. 2:6 and 
Titus 1:3. 


seasons of the year (J Clem. xx. 9). The 
predominant practice in the use of kairos, 
however, is the eschatological reference 
to the fulfilment of the Creator’s pur- 
pose. 

The fulfilment of this purpose in the 
case of crops is conceived in terms of 
harvest, so kairos is frequently used to 
indicate the ripening of the grain, the 
putting forth of the sickle, the filling of 
the granary. “The earth teems accord- 
ing to His will at its proper or several 
seasons [tots idiois kairois] and puts 
forth food” (I Clem. xx. 4). Ripened 
corn is harvested according to its kairos. 
(I Clem. lvi. 15; Mark 11:13; Ep. Barn. 
xi. 6.) The kairos of the plant is both that 
which belongs intrinsically to the plant 
and that which is ordained of God. This 
explains why the metaphor of harvest is 
favored when speaking of the kairos of 
human deeds (Gal. 6:9) and when speak- 
ing of the end of the age when God puts 
forth the sickle, garners the wheat, and 
reckons accounts with the farmers 
(Matt. 13:30; 21:34; Luke 20:10). 

The kairos of a person or group is the 
crucial stage in destiny, tue krisis of de- 
cision and judgment in which the Crea- 
tor’s purpose is fulfilled or rejected. It is 
the religiously decisive time, ordained of 
God, wherein judgment and salvation 
are realized in and through human 
choice. For example, Jesus refrains from 
going up to the feast because his time 
has not yet come (John 7:6). He must 
wait for revelation oi God’s will before 
he may yield himself in free obedience to 
that will. When he recognizes the time 
as near, he gives instructions for prepar- 
ing the Passover (Matt. 26:18). His 
destiny depends upon an inner under- 
standing of his true end, and such under- 
standing must be revealed as the Crea- 
tor’s intention. 

The brothers of Jesus, representing 
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the Jews, are told that their kairos is al- 
ways ready (John 7:6-8). And the mark 
of their kairos is the harmony existing 
between them and the world. The world 
is unable to hate them. They share the 
kairos of this evil age and are already 
doomed by their blindness to the true 
purposes of God. Confronted by the 
supreme disclosure of God’s will in Jesus, 
they have chosen the world’s wisdom 
and have identified their fate with that 
of the world. In contrast, Jesus patient- 
ly awaits and accepts God’s kairos, 
though it means the enmity of the 
world and a cruel death; yet through 
that acceptance and obedience, God’s 
purpose is realized. His ministry thus 
reveals to other men demands of God 
which necessitate immediate and _ ulti- 
mate decision. The kairos has been ful- 
filled, requiring at every moment of his 
follower’s existence that he recognize it 
and follow its concrete demands, as, for 
example, in the activity of brother love.° 
Even those who once accept. their true 
kairos as disclosed in Christ may shift 
back to the world’s kairos and be judged 
accordingly when the Son of Man re- 
turns. Whatever time (chronos) we spend 
in faith “will be of no value to us unless 
we resist, as is natural to sons of God, 
this present lawless kairos” (Ep. Barn. 
iv. 9, Xv. 5). Even the ‘Man of Sin”’ has 
his ordained kairos, which must be ful- 
filled (II Thess. 2:6). 

Societal groups, like individual men, 
have each an appointed kairos, which 
each is free to accept or reject. Jerusalem 
did not recognize in Jesus’ ministry the 
kairos of its visitation, did not know the 
things which alone could bring it peace. 
And, having missed its own particular 
kairos, it faced annihilation (Luke 19: 44). 

9Rom. 13:8-10; cf. Delling, “Kairos” in G. 
Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testa- 
ment (Stuttgart, 1932——), Vol. III. 


Wrath, and wrath alone, would be the 
lot of the Jews until the times (kairoi) of 
gentile nations should be fulfilled (Luke 
21:24). For each nation God fixes a dis- 
tinctive kairos, as he also sets the geo- 
graphical boundaries (Acts 17:26). No 
nation is free from this determination of 
its destiny, though it may be blind to the 
conditions upon which its destiny rests. 
To escape this blindness and its conse- 
quent catastrophe, each nation must 
recognize the signs of the kairoi. 

This phrase, the “signs of the times,”’ 
in itself reveals the contrast between 
chronos and kairos. 


When it is evening, you say 

It will be fair weather, for the sky is red. 

And in the morning, (you say) 

It will be foul weather today, for the sky is red 
and lowering. 

You know how to discern the face of the sky; 

But you cannot discern the signs of the times. 

—MattT. 16:3; LUKE 12:56 


The face of the sky is a natural phe- 
nomenon; signs of the times are histori- 
cal phenomena, presaging shifts in social 
fortunes. These latter require different 
methods of observation from the former. 
Both processes are determined for men; 
both call for interpretation by men. In 
both, understanding is possible, though 
not too obvious. Weather deals with a 
single, invariable progression of days; 
the “times” of destiny, though they have 
an undoubted reference to this sequence 
of days, are multiple, variable, qualita- 
tive (cf. I Tim. 2:6, 6:15; Titus 1:3; 
I Clem. xx. 4). The sequence of kairoi 
point to the successive stages in the de- 
velopment of Heilsgeschichte. A change 
in kairos is comparable to the transition 
from night to day (Rom. 13:11), to the 
moment of childbirth, and to the time in 
which a son moves from the status of 
slave to that of heir (Gal. 4:4; this is one 
of the very few cases in which chronos is 
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used with a thoroughly eschatological 
connotation). 

Early Christians are aware that at one 
chronological point several kairoi may 
exist. The kairos of Jerusalem differs 
from that cf the Gentiles; that of the 
demons differs from that of their destroy- 
er; that of Jesus difiers from that of his 
brothers; that of Christians differs from 
that of their enemies. Within the same 
chronological period Christians have 
entered a new kairos, sharing its benefits 
(Eph. 2:12). 

You are not in darkness that that day 
should overtake you as a thief: for you are all 
sons of light, sons of the day: we are not of the 


night, nor of darkness; so then, let us not sleep 
as do the rest..... —I THEss. 5:4-6. 


The kairos of inquity has been replaced 
by the kairos of righteousness. (Ad. 
Diog. ix.1). Christians understand thor- 
oughly the kairoi and know that the 
present kairos calls on them to “attain 
God, just as pilots require wind and the 
storm-tossed sailor seeks a harbor” 
(Ignatius Ad Polyc. ii. 3; iii. 2). 

Thus, various vocations confront men 
according to the various kairo of their 
particular destinies; yet God as creator 
transcends and unites all these separate 
destinies in one complete design. Though 
times and seasons vary, there is and can 
be only one eschatology, a single end to 
the historical process which encompasses 
all our various histories. And it is that 
end which confronts men in Christ and 
calls them to share in the realm that lies 
beyond history. Christians respond to 
that unique and final call to share the 
kairos that is the true end of all kairoz. 
Responding, they enter through the 
work of Christ into a new age that is 
radically different from all other ages. 

In the first place, Christians recognize 
the new kairos as a present stage of ful- 


filment. “The kairos has been fulfilled” 
(Mark 1:15). An important shift in 
destiny has already taken place, involv- 
ing strategic concrete changes. Judg- 
ment has already begun, as evidenced by 
persecution of sons of the kingdom 
(Rom. 8:18; I Pet. 4:17). In spite of 
suffering thus entailed, the present kairos 
carries rewards for those who enter it 
(Mark 10:30). Already men know of 
their election; already they participate 
in the grace of God (Rom. 3:26, 11:5). 
A sign of their election is disentangle- 
ment from the affairs of the world—mar- 
riage, property, trade. They have al- 
ready been drawn away from the world 
with its standards of judgment and value 
(I Cor. 7:29). ‘Behold now is the day of 
salvation”; and the signs of the grace of 
God include patience, afflictions, fast- 
ings, purity, knowledge, kindness, “love 
unfeigned,” “the word of truth,” and 
“the power of God.” Those who share 
this kairos can speak of themselves “as 
sorrowful, yet always rejoicing, as poor, 
yet making many rich, as having noth- 
ing and possessing all things” (II Cor. 
6:1-10). In shifting from one kairos to 
another, they have become reconciled 
with God and certain of the future (Eph. 
2:12-22). The events which have hap- 
pened have disclosed God’s righteous- 
ness and power, have made possible a 
new orientation in fulfilment of the age- 
long promises. The tyranny of chronos 
has been broken onceand forall. It stands 
under the all-encompassing negation 
of God’s judgment. Its boundary has 
been set by the manifestation of a 
“‘wholly-other” order of reality. 

To be sure, Satan shares with followers 
of Christ the knowledge of the signs of 
the times; he knows that God has short- 
ened his period of freedom and power. 
Consequently, he throws all of his forces 
into resisting God in a final conflict 
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(Rev. 12:12). He has been cast out of 
heaven. Jesus and his disciples have 
seen that fateful descent and “by the 
finger of God” have received decisive 
power over the enemy. In their ability 
to detect and repel the wiles of Satan, 
they participate in the sphere of ultimate 
redemption and are engaged in God’s 
own program for evicting his adversary. 
All of these marks of a new kairos are, 
of course, the work of Christ, “through 
whom the chirch is enriched, and grace 
is unfolded and multiplied among the 
saints, who confers understanding, mani- 
fests mysteries, announces seasons 
|kairoi|, rejoices in the faithful, is given 
to them that seek” (Ad Diog. xi. 5). 

Yet, always the present kairos is in- 
complete apart from coming events. 
Its gifts are preliminary and partial. 
Neither current rewards nor current suf- 
ferings are worthy “to be compared with 
the glory which shall be revealed to us” 
(Rom. 8:18). In its essential authority 
and power this present kairos is insepara- 
ble from the imminent Kingdom of God. 
This is the second characteristic of the 
kairos of the Christian: it is an anticipa- 
tion of that single final epoch in the drama 
of God’s creation when his purpose is fully 
realized. ““The whole time of your faith 
shall not profit you except you be found 
perfect at the last kairos” (Did. xvi. 2). 
It is in this last kairos that salvation will 
be revealed (I Pet. 1:5). Then, the de- 
feat of Satan having been consummated, 
rebellion will no longer be possible (Matt. 
8:29). Then all life will be restored ac- 
cording to its original design. All flaws 
will be deleted from the processes of rev- 
elation, judgment, and redemption (Acts 
3:19; I Cor. 4:5). This last kairos will 
be initiated by the return of Christ 
(Mark 13:33; Luke 21:8), in whom all 
previous kairoi will find their true escha- 
ton (Eph. 1:10). All the dead will be 


judged; all God’s servants will be re- 
warded (Rev. 11:18). 

Throughout the early Christian peri- 
od this last kairos is always conceived as 
future and always conceived as at hand. 
Since God alone determines the new 
event, he alone knows the day and the 
hour. It lies within his province to 
shorten the interim (I Cor. 7:29; Ep. 
Barn. iv. 3). Exact prediction is there- 
fore impossible for men, for such predic- 
tion involves speculative and quantita- 
tive measurement of kairos. Disciples 
who have recognized the signs of the 
kairoi understand the relationship be- 
tween the present and the future. For 
them the two ages stand in closest prox- 
imity and kinship; but for those who 
rebel against God’s purpose the two 
ages stand in sharpest antithesis. We 
raise, then, the vital question: How were 
future and present ages united in the 
experience of Christians? That they were 
united is everywhere witnessed. 

These are the last times. Therefore let us be 
modest, let us fear the long-suffering of God, 
that it may not become our judgment. For let 
us either fear the wrath to come or love the grace 
which is present—one of the two. Only let us be 


found in Christ Jesus unto true life (Ignatius 
Ad Eph. xi. 1). 


To understand the precise nature of this 
unity of present and future is not easy. 
It calls for an analysis of the turning- 
point, the pivot from one kairos to an- 
other; and that analysis demands a 
sharp distinction between chronos and 
kairos. What is the nature of transition 
from one chronos to another and from one 
kairos to another? 

Chronos must be either present or 
future, it cannot be both at the same 
time; kairos may be both present and 
future—in fact, it always involves both. 
In the chronological present the past is 
already gone and the future has not yet 
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-come. The point of transition is an in- 
creasingly fleeting instant. If we focus 
attention upon this split-split second of 
clock time, trying to draw a sharp line 
between present and future, life becomes 
absorbed in flux and illusion. But in 
terms of kairos the point of transition 
from past to future is not an unreal light- 
ning flash that is gone before we see it, 
but a real moment in which the ultimate 
purpose of life is grasped. As this mo- 
ment is wholly defined and determined 
by God’s act, it constitutes “an atom of 
eternity rather than an atom of time.” 
In this living situation my entire past is 
concentrated; now, too, my destiny is at 
hand in the decision which that future 
impels me to make. To focus attention 
upon the present moment in this sense 
is to enhance and intensify my con- 
sciousness of the presence of the past and 
the presence of the future. 

Or we may ask the question: ‘““Where- 
in lies the essential continuity in the tem- 
poral process?”’ In terms of chronos the 
only link of absolute continuity between 
past and future is the rate of temporal 
change. Everything changes but the 
impersonal laws of time. But in terms 
of kairos the link between past and fu- 
ture is found in personal purpose. In the 
present purpose which characterizes my 
existence, the past and future meet; they 
determine its essential meaning. Chronos 
measures the impermanence of man’s 
purposes; kairos measures the perma- 
nence of God’s sovereignty and the irre- 
sistibility of his will. 

Thus, for those who accept God’s 
kairos, a bridge has been thrown across 
the canyon which separates past and 
future. They already stand on the road 
to the new order of existence; they are 
on the bridge, citizens of two worlds. 
The future can only bring completion of 
their present life in Christ and in his 


kairos (Rom. 13:11; I Thess. 5:1 f.) The 
transition which they have made from 
the world’s kairos to the new sairos is 
the decisive transition. They are now 
closer to the future consummation than 
they are to the age which they have left. 
But, for those who persist in rebellion 
against God, the canyon between the two 
worlds is unbridgeable. Their fate is 
identified with the dying order. 


ui. Kairos AND THE KINGDOM 


It should now be clear that time is a 
primary category in eschatology and that 
men of the Bible had a distinctive appre- 
hension of the nature of time. Clearly, 
their time consciousness articulated it- 
self in categories vastly different from the 
categories of physics, astromony, biol- 
ogy, and geology. When seen in contrast 
with these scientific categories, the bibli- 
cal concepts of time may properly be 
classified as historical and sociocultural 
(cf. Sorokin, op. cit., chap. iv). Yet the 
biblical pattern must be distinguished 
from all other historical and sociocultur- 
al views of time. The biblical experience 
of time as primarily relative to divine 
purpose and to superhistorical conflict 
makes its time consciousness unique. It 
is not strange, then, that its eschatology 
cannot be translated into the temporal 
expectations of other cultures. The King- 
dom of God can be understood only in 
terms of Jewish-Christian experience of 
kairos. ‘ 

This, then, is the final thesis of this 
essay: we have failed to comprehend the 
message of the kingdom because we have 
forced biblical eschatology into alien 
categories of time. Consequently, we 
have tested its validity by its chrono- 
logical accuracy. We have confused the 
existential witness of the early Christians 
to the new and final kairvos with specu- 
lative predictions of a new and final 
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chronos. And this confusion has been due 
in no small part to deficiencies in our 
modern time consciousness and to result- 
ing deficiencies in our language. We have 
neither a verbal equivalent for the Greek 
word kairos nor a Weltanschauung in 
which such a concept might have mean- 
ing. It is not surprising that early Chris- 
tian eschatology continues to baffle us. 

For example, let us consider the prob- 
lem of the time of the kingdom’s ingress. 
The prevailing ideas of time—and we 
should not make the mistake of assum- 
ing a single idea as dominant—are based 
upon the assumptions of theoretic, ra- 
tional, and natural sciences. Time is a 
category of nature and is therefore con- 
sidered to be quantitative and measur- 
able according to exact scale. Such 
measurement springs from speculative 
reflection upon past events as occurring 
within a fixed timetable. There is a 
single, universal, even-tempo’ed, imper- 
sonal chronology into which all events 
must fit. The sequence is irreversible; 
no event can be repeated. According to 
such a pattern of thought, if the Kingdom 
of God be an epoch in history, bounded 
chronogically, it cannot be both present 
and future. There are only two possibili- 
ties: if it be imminent, it cannot be here; 
if it be already realized, it is foolish to 
talk of a future arrival. 

The first of these alternatives states 
the position which since Wrede and 
Schweitzer has come to dominate biblical 
study. The discovery of the apocalyptic 
character of the message of Jesus has 
been called the ‘Copernican achieve- 
ment of biblical scholarship.”” And a re- 
markable achievement it undoubtedly 
has been! Nor has that interpretation 
won acceptance readily, for modern 
Christians have found such an outlook 
distasteful, if not repulsive. Yet, in 


spite of its offensiveness, it has become 
widely accepted as historical fact. Jesus’ 
ministry centered in the proclamation of 
a future, imminent, cosmic Judgment 
Day and the end of history in the king- 
dom. The error has not lain in this de- 
scription of Jesus’ expectation but in the 
uncritical insertion of that expectation 
into the frame of a modern time con- 
sciousness. No wonder that Jesus has 
appeared naive, mistaken, and ludicrous! 
Had we interpreted his hope in terms of 
the historical consciousness indigenous 
to him, we might have spared ourselves 
the illusion of treating him as a deluded 
fanatic. From our standpoint a future 
hope deals with a time that has not yet 
come; its reality is therefore to be tested 
solely by its chronological fulfilment. 
Lacking that corroboration, it is mani- 
festly a delusion. But from the biblical 
standpoint the real future is a force actu- 
ally determining the present, and its real- 
ity is not solely grounded in the accuracy 
of chronological prediction. The hope is 
a witness to the actual presence of the 
kingdom rather than a casual wish for 
its coming in the future. 

At this point, then, the “realized 
eschatology” of C. H. Dodd is to be pre- 
ferred to the thoroughgoing futurist 
apocalyptic of Charles Guignebert. For 
Dodd begins with the assurance that the 
kingdom was a reality for Jesus; Guigne- 
bert treats it as only a pious and mis- 
guided wish. It is surely more accurate 
to hold that for Jesus the kingdom be- 
longed to the order of fact than to attrib- 
ute it to the order of fancy. He saw 
Satan fallen as lightning from heaven; he 
sensed the powers of the kingdom in the 
marvelous cures; he had been called to 
prophetic witness and ministry; he had 
been given authority and understanding; 
he and his disciples had been caught up 
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within the sphere of influence of the in- 
breaking kingdom. The whole ministry 
of Jesus is activated by the certainty 
that the kingdom was an actuality to 
reckon with here and now. 

The incongruity of apocalypticism to 
modern faith has made many Protestants 
receptive to the hypothesis of Professor 
Dodd. It has seemed to preserve Jesus 
from the failures of prediction and the 
ravages of historical relativity. Yet few 
have been convinced that for Jesus fu- 
turist eschatology was completely trans- 
muted into present realization. Much of 
the dissatisfaction is due to the ignoring 
by Professor Dodd of passages in the 
gospels which explicitly point to the 
Judgment as a future event. Some is due 
to the twisted interpretation of such 
words as engidzo. Even less acceptable 
is the complete surrender of a future 
hope. In such passages as the following, 
Christianity seems to become a hopeless 
faith: 

The future, which can bring with it notbing 
to supersede that revelation of the Kingdom of 
God, is not our concern, nor is it in the future 
that we must seek the perfection of which the 
temporal order is not capable, but in that other 
world in which the ultimate meaning of history 
resides.?° 





Such surrender of a future reference is 
thoroughly un-Jewish and un-Christian. 
Why should such a surrender be made? 
Does not the fallacy lie at this point— 
the assumption of a radical discontinui- 
ty and mutual exclusiveness between the 
present and the future? Is not Dodd also 
transferring Jesus’ view of the future in- 
to a modern framework of thought re- 
garding time? Does he not agree with 
the futurists that the kingdom must be 
either present or future, whereas in bibli- 


10H. G. Wood (ed.), Kingdom of God and History 
(Chicago, 1938), p. 38. 


cal thought the significance lies in the 
dialectical interaction of those two real- 
ities in the same kairos? For those who 
took their stand within the present 
kairos, the fulfilment of the past and the 
imminence of the future were prime 
actualities in shaping the moment. 

As the time appointed in the Creator’s 
plan, this kairos is filled with all the po- 
tencies of the covenant relationship. It 
derives its meaning from the imminent 
“summing-up”; the future events, in 
turn, were meaningful only as a contin- 
uation of this present kairos, already re- 
vealed to the elect. The two clauses, 
“the kairos is fulfilled” and “the king- 
dom of God is at hand,” are natural and 
necessary corollaries. The kingdom is 
always future, always imminent, and al- 
ways revealed in the present as demand 
and consolation. As Kierkegaard has 
pointed out, ‘“‘an existing individual can 
have a relationship to the eternal only as 
something prospective, as something in 
the future.’ 

In this perspective, thought concern- 
ing the future is not speculation but reve- 
lation—a manifestation within history of 
that which lies beyond history. Specula- 
tion is mistaken if it miss the precise day 
and the specific manner of the kingdom’s 
coming; the validity of revelation de- 
pends primarily on other factors. To be 
sure, revelation includes chronological 
prediction; and, as such, the element of 
error is not to be denied. But the real 
test of revelation lies elsewhere: Was it 
really God who spoke? Has his will been 
disclosed? Does he have power to ex- 
ecute his word? This observation may 
indicate why biblical men were not great- 
ly disturbed by erroneous predictions of 
their predecessors. Faith survived the 


™ Concluding Unscientific Postscript (Princeton, 
1941), p. 380. 
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frustration of hope not because hope was 
secondary but because it was grounded 
in the revelation of God’s purpose and in 
his kairos, and not upon sfeculation con- 
cerning the date of advent. 

When will the problem of early Chris- 
tian eschatology be solved? Do we await 
a more ingenious scholar who can fit all 
the jig-saw pieces of evidence together 
into a coherent picture? Do we await the 
final solution of the synoptic problem 
with exact sifting of the words of Jesus 
from those of his interpreters? Do we 
await the magic of an exegete who can re- 
duce eschatology to an expression of 
common sense and remove from it any 
taint of scandal? The successors to the 
prophets did not follow those paths. 
Nor did the early Christians or Augus- 
tine solve the problem of mistaken pre- 
dictions in such a fashion. Rather, they 
took their stand within the same cove- 
nant relationships, they viewed time ex- 
istentially from within as the kairos of 
divine purpose for their lives, and they 
received divine aid in their struggle 
against evil. God’s purpose for them did 
not become more tangible or certain by 
sloughing off all hopes of future fulfil- 
ment; no, it remained a dynamic pur- 


pose that encouraged confidence concern- 
ing the future, providing both judgment 
and forgiveness for the present situation. 
The problem of the kingdom may remain 
as insoluble to the impartial observer to- 
day as it was in Jesus’ day. But it may 
cease to be a problem for those who in a 
dark hour hear and heed the prophetic 
word: “The kairos is fulfilled; the king- 
dom of God is at hand.” 

The steersman of a sailing vessel 
reckons with two futures. Speculation 
is necessary about the winds and tides 
that may affect tomorrow’s trip. But 
there is also a future immediately at 
hand in the winds and tide now deter- 
mining the course of the vessel. Regard- 
less of predictions for tomorrow, he must 
now set the tiller according to the direc- 
tion and velocity of the wind which is 
actually blowing. The present propul- 
sion into the future, in terms of both 
direction and power, is actual fact, not 
fancy. The kairos of the ship unites a 
fulfilled past with a dynamic future. 
And the revelation of the future comes 
not through rationalized predictions of 
the weatherman but through the actual- 
ized purpose of the sailor, coming to 
terms with his total situation. 
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THE TARGUMS AND THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ALLEN WIKGREN* 


Harris, in an article in the Expositor, 

concluded that “the time is ripe for a 
renewed critical study of the Targums, 
both from the point of view of textual 
criticism and from the standpoint of 
higher criticism, and in particular fur- 
ther investigation is required into the re- 
action of the Targums on the New Testa- 
ment.’” For reasons which will be indi- 
cated below, it should be of some interest 
to students of the New Testament to 
note the bases for this judgment, to ob- 
serve what has or has not been done in 
this area in the past quarter of a century 
or so, and to make some acquaintance 
with the materials available at the pres- 
ent time for such a study. 

Professor Harris rightly assumed that, 
as he put it in his article, “the Christian 
church must have passed through a 
state of Targumism, if it emerges from 
the Synagogue in which Targumism pre- 
vails.”? This is a point which deserves 
wider critical consideration than it has 
received. After Hebrew had become un- 
intelligible to the common people, the 
custom arose of translating the text of 
the Scriptures read in the religious serv- 
ice into the current Aramaic speech. 
Whether or not this custom should in 
origin be ascribed, as it traditionally is, 


I IS over twenty years since Rendel 


* Dr. Wikgren took his doctorate in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1932. He has taught in the 
Divinity School of the Universitysince 1941. His pre- 
vious writing has been mostly in the area of textual 
criticism of the New Testament, but he has also re- 
cently concerned himself with the Semitic back- 
ground of the early Christian documents. 


* “Traces of Targumism in the New Testament,” 
Expositor, XXXII (1920-21), 376. 


2 Ibid. 


to the times of Ezra,} it was doubtless in 
vogue in the New Testament period. 
Most of the earliest “Christians,” there- 
fore, as well as their Jewish compatriots, 
were dependent upon the Aramaic transla- 
tion or paraphrase of the Hebrew Old Tes- 
tament text for their understanding of the 
Scripture lesson of Synagogue worship. 
It would be of more than passing interest 
to know, then, what this Targum was 
like, particularly since available evidence 


indicates that it often, and especially in 


89 


this earlier period, partook of the nature 
of a free, interpretative rendition of the 
Hebrew, together with midrashic addi- 
tion and comment, and would naturally 
represent a current Jewish exegesis of 
Scripture that must have influenced the 
religious thinking of these first Chris- 
tians. 

As is well known, reflections of this in- 
fluence are to be seen in the phraseology 
and thought of New Testament writers,‘ 
in their knowledge of Jewish customs 
and traditions, and in the proof-text 
method of using Scripture. Dr. Frants 
Buhl considered it not impossible that 
certain Old Testament quotations in the » 
New Testament might have been taken 
from a Targum such as the one on Job . 

3An ascription based primarily on Neh. 8:8 
(see Nedarim 376). 


4R. Harris gives examples in the article referred 
to above, noting, e.g., certain anti-anthropomorphic 
circumlocutions common in the Targums for the 
divine name, such as “the right hand of majesty” 
(Heb. 3:1) and “the right hand of power” (Heb. 
8:1). Cf. Mark 14:61 f. Midrashic material in the 
Gospels and haggada in Paul naturally come to 
mind. See also Strack and Billerbeck, Kommentar 
zum Neuen Testament aus Talmud und Midrasch 
(Munich, 1922-28), passim, and Oesterley and Box, 
Religion and Worship of the Synagogue (New York, 
1907), pp. 93 ff. 
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referred to in the Talmud story of 
Gamaliel,s and, he thought, perhaps 
identical with the Syriake Biblos men- 
tioned at the close of the Book of Job in 
the Septuagint version.* Among similar 
previous suggestions, we may cite C. H. 
Toy’s proposal that quotations which de- 
part from both the Hebrew and the Sep- 
tuagint texts may be explained as de- 
pendent upon an Aramaic Targum, most 
probably oral’—a viewpoint more re- 
cently set forth in a paper before the 
Manchester University Egyptian and 
Oriental Society and briefly summarized 
in the Journal of the Society.® Related to 
these is also the suggestion of Rendel 
Harris that the divergences originated 
in the use of a book of “Testimonies” 
compiled from the Old Testament for 
use in the refutation of the Jews.° 


5 Tosephta Sabbath XIII, 2 f., ed. Zuckermandel 
(2d ed.; Jerusalem, 1937). 

6 Canon and Text of the Old Testament (Edin- 
burgh, 1892; Eng. trans.), p. 170. 

7 Quotations in the New Testament (New York, 
1884). 

8 M. Black, “The Problem of the Old Testament 
Quotations in the Gospels,” Journal of the Man- 
chester Egyptian and Oriental Society, XXIII (1942), 
4. 

9 Rendel Harris, with the assistance of Vacher 
Burch, Testimonies, Parts I (1916) and II (1920). 
Cf. A. Lukyn Williams, Adversus Judaeos (Cam- 
bridge, 1935), and B. W. Bacon, Studies in Matthew 
(New York, 1930), appended Notes II, V, VI, and 
VII. Bacon says here (p. 475), regarding the Mat- 
thean quotations showing familiarity with the 
Hebrew text (about 10 per cent): “We have as- 
cribed these to N, meaning thereby an Aramaic 
targum of MK to which the Scripture fulfillments 
had been attached. Others ascribe them to an early 
(Aramaic?) collection of testimonia.” 

These various suggestions about the Matthean 
quotations may, in my opinion, be favorably com- 
pared with the conjectures recently adumbrated by 
Professor Torrey in Documents of the Primitive 
Church (New York and London, 1941) relative to 
certain of them which he would explain as mis- 
translations of the Hebrew text. A targumic source 
or influence would as readily, though less ingenious- 
ly, account for the data—if it needs accounting for 
in this way—as well as square with the fact of the 


It may be of interest to note, in pass- 
ing, that one of the purposes of the Tar- 
gums in their departure from the He- 
brew text, the removal of unworthy con- 
ceptions of God and the patriarchs,’° is 
paralleled in the Gospels in alterations 
made by the authors of Matthew and 
Luke in the text of Mark. Expressions of 
affection, anger, amazement, and annoy- 
ance which would detract from the ideal 
stature of Jesus are eliminated or modi- 
fied." Certain derogatory statements 
about the disciples are treated in the 
same fashion.” Students of the Synoptic 
Gospels are well aware of how the writers 
have revised their source material be- 
cause of stylistic, doctrinal, ecclesiastical, 
missionary, and personal interests. Re- 
cent research in the identification and 
history of forms of gospel tradition has 
also given us an insight into this process 
and its motivations in preliterary stages. 
Although no necessary connection is here 
claimed with Targums per se, yet their 
study reveals a situation in which such 
activity would be natural and in which 
sources were dealt with rather freely. 
This would be especially true, then, of 
tradition still in an oral state and not in- 
vested with the sanctions of sacred litera- 
ture. Current opinions, based upon stud- 


composition of our present Gospels in Greek. On 
these points see Professor A. T. Olmstead, “Could 
an Aramaic Gospel Be Written?” Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, Vol. I (1942), especially p. 70; and 
Sherman Johnson, “The Biblical Quotations in 
Matthew,” Harvard Theological Review, XXXVI 
(1943), 135-53. Cf. also below, n. 21. 

10 E.g., Gen. 8:21, 31:19-21; Exod. 4:24, 15:11; 
Num. 12:1; Jer. 4:10; Hab. 1:12. For other examples 
see T. Walker, “Targum” in Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible, and Abraham Geiger, Urschrift und die 
Uebersetzungen der Bibel (Breslau, 1857); 2d ed., 
photographically reprinted (Frankfort, 1928), with 
an Introduction by Paul Kahle and additional ma- 
terial collected by Nachum Czortkowski. 


1 E.g., in Mark 3:5; 6:6; 9:36; 10:14, 16, 21. 
12 E.g., in Mark 9:32, 33 f.; 6:52; 8:32 f.; 10:35; 
14:91. 
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ies in the textual criticism of the New 
Testament, also support this supposition, 
indicating that such editorial exercises 
continued in the transmission of the 
text for a much longer period than had 
been customarily concluded. 

The question now naturally arises, 
however, regarding the value of the Tar- 
gums in their present available form as a 
source for knowledge of Jewish exegetical 
thought, particularly in the first century 
A.D. What may be gained, for example, 
by their use, as over against the use of 
the rabbinic literature as a whole, if, as is 
generally alleged, the ideas presented by 
both are much the same? In reply to 
these inquiries, we may observe some ad- 
vantages which appear to exist in an ap- 
proach through at least certain targum- 
ic texts. In the first place, although there 
is certainly much more material per linear 
foot in the Talmud, the inherent associa- 
tion of the Targums with the biblical 
text has furnished a control which obvi- 
ates much of the rambling and often dis- 
connected presentation of the talmudic 
writings. Again, although we may miss 
that ascription of sayings to individual 
rabbinic teachers which gives a conven- 
ient method of dating material in the 
Talmud, the midrashim which occur in 
the Targum were naturally such as had 
found general acceptance at the time and 
place of promulgation in this manner." 
Certainly, by association with the Scrip- 
tures in the Synogague service they could 
hardly fail to obtain a special sanction 
and influence. That such influence even 
reached out and affected the text of the 
Septuagint was long ago postulated by 
an excellent pioneer worker in this area, 

"3 Dr. A. Berliner in the valuable introductory 
material contained in his edition of the text of 
Onkelos (Targum Onkelos [Berlin, 1884]) gives his 
confirmation to the opinion that, where differing 
viewpoints were involved, the Targumist gives the 
generally current reading wherever possible. 


Zacharias Frankel,’4 and restated most 
recently in a linguistic study by Pinkhos 
Churgin.'s Moreover, we possess material 
among the Targums which has apparent- 
ly not been subjected to as thorough a 
revisionary process as have most of the 
talmudic writings. Such data are found 
particularly in_the Pentateuchal Pales- 
tinian Targums variously known as 
Pseudo-Jonathan or Jerushalmi I, and 
Jerushalmi II or The Fragment. These, 
when compared with such an “official” 
version as Onkelos, or, more accurately, 
Babli, or the Babylonian Targuia, ap- 
pear to reflect more primitive ideas be- 
cause of the larger element of early mid- 
rash permitted to remain in them, since 
they did not enjoy that official status 
which would have made it advisable in a 
later period to conform them more 
closely to the Hebrew text and to the 
then prevalent rabbinic exegesis. Read- 
ings, therefore, later castigated by the 
rabbis as objectionable, may still be 
found here. Nor do they reflect as much 
of the reaction to the Christian move- 
ment which resulted in the removal o 
modification of messianic and other allu- 
sions and interpretations originally pres- 
ent in the generally accepted transla- 


tions.” Hence, we are much more likely 
t4See especially Vorstudien zur Septuaginta 
(Leipzig, 1841), pp. 185-91. 


1s“The Targum and the Septuagint,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, L (1933), 
41-65. Churgin believes that he has demonstrated 
this influence to be “an irrefutable certainty” and 
that it explains the different strata in the Septu- 
agint as due in part to a progressive but not uni- 
formly effected revision of the text under the in- 
fluence of the Palestinian exegesis. 


16 F.g., comparing the Babylonian and Palestin- 
ian Targums in Gen. 1:1, 2, 26; 5:24. Herbert 
Loewe refers to this as evidence for an early dating 
cf the Targums thus: “The Targum was a popular 
translation of the Bible; its care to turn any phrase 
used Christologically by Jewish-Christians shows 
that it must have been current—not necessarily in 
its present form—before the split between Judaism 
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, to find data here which originated in the 
first century, or, indeed, in the period of 
the first formulation of the Targums. 

In thus summarily constructing a pic- 
ture of the relationships between the 
Targums and certain influences bearing 
upon their literary history, I have chosen 
to adopt the opinions of only some of the 
scholars who have labored in this area.*? 
Since differing views exist regarding the 
dates of these documents™ and _ since 
the particular viewpoint adopted is of 
rather crucial significance for the thesis 
of our study, our reconstruction ought 
here to be given some extensive docu- 
mentation. We must, however, content 
ourselves with referring to the technica! 
treatments of the scholars mentioned 
and of giving a brief statement of the 
trend of thought on the subject. 

The generally prevalent opinion of the 
nineteenth century made the midrashic 
Targums later than the comparatively 
literal versions attributed to Onkelos 
and Jonathan and often dated them as 
late as the seventh to ninth centuries 
A.D. by virtue of their midrashic charac- 
ter, historical allusions,’® and use of 
many Greek and foreign words and 
names.”° Much modern critical opinion, 


and Christianity” (Judaism and Christianity, ed. 
H. Loewe [London and New York, 1937], I, 142, n.2). 


17 E.g., Frankel, Geiger, Bacher, Berliner. 


18E.g., Pinkhos Churgin, in his dissertation, 
Targum Jonathan to the Prophets (New Haven, 1927), 
emphatically states that the midrashic Targums are 
at least as late as or later than those of Onkelos and 
Jonathan. Zunz (Die gottesdienstlichen Vorirdge der 
Juden [Berlin, 1832]), although recognizing some 
very ancient elements in the Palestinian Targum, 
dated it, in its present form, in the middle of the 
seventh century. 

19 E.g., to Constantinople, the Lombards, mem- 
bers of Mohammed’s family, etc. 

20 See Samuel Krauss, Griechische und lateinische 
Lehnwirter im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum (2 
vols.; Berlin, 1898-99). 


however, inclines to the view that the 
midrashic nature reflects an earlier, 
rather than a later, stage in the transmis- 
sion of the Targums; that the language,” 
as well as the thought, is in a more un- 
revised condition; that very ancient, as 
well as late, historical allusions occur in 
them and should be given due considera- 
tion;” and that the presence of Greek 
words indicates composition in a period 
when Greek was commonly used and 
understood. In short, the Palestinian\, 
Targums may be considered to be curious | 
compounds or mosaics of things new and 
old. On this point there appears to be 
quite general agreement, the differences 
in dating being due, in the main, to the 
relative weight accorded the earlier and 
later elements, respectively, in attempts 
to fix a time for the literary composition 


} 


21 See M. Neumark, Lexikalische Untersuchungen 
sur Sprache der jerusalemischen Pentateuch-Targume 
(Berlin, 1905). Cf. G. Dalman, Grammatik des 
jiidisch-palistinischen Aramdisch nach den Idiomen 
des paldstinischen Talmud, des Onkelostargum und 
Prophetentargum und der jerusalemischen Targume 
(2d ed.; Leipzig, 1905). 

It is the opinion of several scholars (e.g., Paul 
Kahle) that the Palestinian Targums give us the 
best available picture of the popular spoken Aramaic 
of Palestine, the Babylonian being in their present 
form a “Kunstsprache.”’ In this connection we may 
note, then, that any early material contained in them 
should be of considerable value in studies of the Ara- 
maic background of the Gospels, a subject which has 
received much attention again of late and to which 
we have already briefly alluded. See above, n. 9, 
and the contrary viewpoints exhibited in such re- 
cent articles as E. J. Goodspeed, “The Possible 
Aramaic Gospel,” Journal of Near Eastern Studies, 
I (1942), 315-40, and S. Feigin, “The Original 
Language of the Gospels,’”’ Journal of Near Eastern 
Studies, II (1943), 187-97, and excellently sum- 
marized and criticized by C. C. McCown in “‘Ara- 
maic and Greek Gospels,’ Anglican Theological 
Review, XXV (1943), 281-094. Cf. also F. C. Grant, 
The Earliest Gospel (New York and Nashville, 1943), 
chap. v. 


22 E.g., to John Hyrcanus, the Highpriesthood, 
the Herodians, etc. 
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of the documents in approximately their 
present form.’3 


23 Frankel, in his work Uber den Einfluss der 
paldstinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische Her- 
meneutik (Leipzig, 1851), assumed the existence of 
targumic activity in the early Hellenistic period and 
felt that it was utterly impossible to accept a late 
date for the Palestinian Targum (p. 81). Geiger, 
op.cit., observed that, although additions and correc- 
tions reaching down into the eighth century may be 
identified, ‘‘anderseits erhielten sich, gerade wie in 
den palastinischen Midraschim und der jerusalem- 
ische Gemara, auch in jerusalemischen Thargum 
viele alte Elemente, und dieses bietet, in noch grés- 
serem Masse als die Werke der palastinischen 
Halachah, die merkwiirdigste Zusammenstellung von 
Altem und Neuem” (p. 165). In the same volume, 
in an excursus on the Jerusalem Targum, he in- 
dicates that the Aramaic versions, which were first 
not literary translations but interpretations and ex- 
pansions of the biblical text representing the view- 
point of the older halacha and haggada, were later 
conformed to the text under the influence of the 
scribes of Palestine, so that a translation guild (the 
Methargemin, Thurgemanim, Methurgemanim) be- 
came responsible for them (p. 452). Geiger also gives 
arguments for early date from linguistic data and 
historical allusion. He believes that Jerushalmi II 
contains earlier elements than Jerushalmi I. Weber, 
in System der altsynagogalen paldstinischen Theologie 
aus Targum, Midrasch und Talmud (Leipzig, 1880), 
presents arguments also for an early dating of 
materials in the Palestinian Targums and declares 
them a valuable source, critically used, for knowledge 
of the Jewish religion of ancient Palestine. However, 
he dates the documents in their present form in the 
seventh century. Berliner, on the other hand, favors 
a date in the second half of the second century (op. 
cit., pp. 102 ff.). He points out, among other things, 
that the systematic effort to remove anthropomor- 
phisms and other objectionable expressions does not 
belong to the later talmudic age and that the 
halachic and haggadic elements in these Targums 
point to a period before and contemporary with R. 
Akiba and his disciples. A. T. Olmstead, op. cit., pp. 
62f., asserts that “the large amount of midrashic 
material still preserved in Pseudo-Jonathan is for 
the most part pre-Christian..... 

Pertinent evidence disclosed in connection with 
other studies could also be cited. E.g., Harris and 
Mingana, in The Odes and Psalms of Solomon 
(Manchester, London, and New York, 1920), use| 
the Targums as the “decisive factor” in the solution 
of the problem of the original language of the odes 
and observe-With respect to discoverable influence 
of the targum in the odes that “it is of value with 
regard to the Targum itself, whose antiquity and 
written transmission is established more clearly 
than ever’’ and that “the odes in so far as they reflect 





The exploitation of such targumic 
sources aS may appear to be of superior 
value for our purposes will, however, be 
no easy undertaking. While much valu- 
able work has been done by scholars like 
Montefiore, Billerbeck, Klausner, Her- 
ford, Strack, G. Friedlander, Ginsburger, 
and others to make the data available, 
many differences of opinion exist re- 
garding origin, date, and applicability of 
the materials. An indiscriminate, un- 
critical, and eclectic citation of evidence, 
apart from considerations of context and 
time of composition, will not suffice, 
whether made from the original texts or 
from secondary compilations. In fact, 
such procedure in the past has been 
largely responsible for both the misuse 
and the disuse of the Targums as sources 
of information for the early Christian peri- 
od. Reliable results will depend upon a 
meticulous application of textual, source, 
literary, sociohistorical, and every other 
pertinent criticism to the Aramaic texts 
by scholars thoroughly conversant with 
both the language and the thought of 
the documents. 


the Targum, acquire additional worth and Mone, 
and constitute a precious link between the Judaism 
of Palestine in the first century of our era and th 
Christianity of the same period” (p. 172). Moses 
Gaster, in The Asatir (London, 1927), sets forth the 
interesting view that this Samaritan document is an 
early (250-200 B.C.) collection of Aramaic para- 
phrases and legends representing the initial stage in 
Targum formation, of which the Palestinian Targums 
represent the secondary phase of development, and 
that Josephus’ Antiquities is but an enlarged Tar- 
gum in Greek. As a result of his comparison of the 
Asatir with Josephus, the Palestinian Targums, 
Mandean literature, the Sibylline Oracles, and 
other pseudepigraphic literature, he incidentally con- 
cludes that the Palestinian Targum in its legal inter- 
pretations “represents very old traditions,” that it is | 
the “oldest of its kind,” and that it is to be placed 
as “contemporary with Josephus or even of a some- 
what earlier date” (pp. 80-84). For other evidence 
of early literary activity of targumic character one 
may compare the Book of Jubilees, generally dated 
135-105 B.C. 


i 
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But, even before studies of this kind 
can be attempted, work of a more basic 
nature is required to provide tools for the 
task. For, strange to relate, there is no 


||\complete, uniform, available critical edi- 
‘|tion of the text of the Targums! The 
|| older editions, besides being based on in- 


adequate evidence, have become as 
scarce as the manuscripts; or, in the 
great polyglot Bibles, are difficult to use 
and not generally available. The text 
given in rabbinical Bibles is not suffi- 
ciently accurate. A number of editions 
and textual studies of individual books 
exist, but several of these are antiquated, 
and some are hidden away in inaccessi- 
ble periodical literature. The situation is 
complicated somewhat also by the fact 
that manuscripts upon which some of 
the older editions were based have since 


\disappeared.2* Although the German 


Oriental Society, meeting in Breslau in 
1857, decided to undertake the publica- 
tion of critical texts, nothing was defi- 
nitely accomplished. 

Some major contributions toward that 
end, however, have been made. Lagarde, 
in 1872, published a careful copy of the 
consonantal text of the famous Reuchlin 
Codex of the Prophets, dated A.D. 1105;75 
and in 1873 he produced an edition of the 
hagiographa from the Bomberg rabbinic 
Bible of 1518, upon which several subse- 
quent texts had been based.” Cornill, in 
1886-87, published a collation of the 
Bomberg-Buxtorf, Antwerp Polyglot, 
and Reuchlin codex texts in the Proph- 
ets.?7 In 1884 Berliner issued an edition 


24 E.g., the Venice (1591) and Sabionetta (1557) 
editions. 


25 Prophetae Chaldaice (Leipzig). 

26 Hagiographa Chaldaice (Leipzig). 

27 Ezekiel in Das Buch des Propheten Ezechiel 
(Leipzig, 1886); the other Prophets in Zeitschrift fiir 


die alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, VII (1887), 177- 
202. 


of Onkelos from the excellent but scarce 

Sabionetta text of 1557, themanuscript of 

which,as wehave noted, has disappeared.” 

In 1899 Moses Ginsburger published a text 

of the Fragmentary Targum edited from 

the extant manuscripts,” and in 1930 

Paul Kahle in the series of studies of pre- 

massoretic Hebrew grammar produced a 

study and edition of the Cairo Geniza 

and other fragments of the Palestinian 

Pentateuchal Targums.’° Other new 

manuscripts have been discovered and 

studied.** These developments and ef- | 
forts have helped to make available a_| 
fairly good consonantal text of the Tar- 

gums to the Pentateuch and Prophets. 

Where vocalization has been attempted, 

however, great diversity unfortunately 

still exists in both manuscripts and edi- 

tions.*? 

The chaotic and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions which also existed fifty or sixty 
years ago in the area of lexicography and 
grammar of Aramaic have been con- 
siderably changed by important, basic 
research in these disciplines; and a num- 
ber of excellent, indispensable publica- 
tions of the results are now available.% 

28 Op. cit. This volume gives a good history of the 
studies and editions to his time. 

29 Das Fragmententhargum (Berlin). 

3° Masoreten des Westens, Vol. II (Stuttgart). 


3 E.g., the Yemen manuscripts of Onkelos, which 
Henry Bernstein (The Targum of Onkelos to Genesis 


_ London, 1896]) believes reflect more accurately the 


original Palestinian form. 


32 Alexander Sperber, of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York, has prepared a critical text of 
the Targum to the Prophets, which is awaiting publi- 
cation. 


33E.g., the lexicons of the revised Buxtorf 
(Leipzig, 1875), J. Levy (3d ed.; Leipzig, 1881), 
Dalman (Frankfurt a.M., 1922), Jastrow (2d and 
3d photographically reprinted editions, 1 vol., 
New York, Berlin, and London, 1926, and 2 vols., 
New York, 1943, respectively; these are the only 
lexicons available in English), Kohut’s Aruch 
Completum (2d photographically reprinted ed., 8 
vols., Vienna, 1926, and a volume of Addidementa 
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Additional valuable contributions have 
come through numerous and varied lin- 
guistic and interpretative studies.34 Un- 
derlying much of this effort and prophetic 
of still further progress in the future 
is, of course, the advance made in our 
day in the knowledge of the language of 
the Targums through the significant dis- 
coveries of new documents and inscrip- 
tions in the various Aramaic dialects as 
well as in cognate languages.*5 

For the reader who must perforce pe- 
ruse the Targums in English, one must 
regretfully record the fact that there is 
in existence no complete translation. 


Moreover, although the pentateuchal 
Targums exist in English as rendered by 
J. W. Etheridge,** this edition appeared 
some eighty years ago and the volumes 
are not commonly to be found. Only a 
very few individual books have otherwise 
been published in translation.3? For the 


by Samuel Krauss, Vienna, 1937), and Krupnik, 
Baruch, and Bilberman (London, 1927); the con- 
cordances to Onkelos of Brederek (Giessen, 1906) 
and Kassovsky (Jerusalem, 1940); the grammars of 
Dalman (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1905), dealing specifically 
with the Targums, of Marti (3d ed.; Berlin, 1925), 
Strack (6th. ed.; Munich, 1921), and Bauer and 
Leander (Halle, 1927), dealing with biblical Aramaic, 
of W. B. Stevenson (Oxford, England, 1924), deal- 
ing with Palestinian Aramaic, and of Brockelman 
(Berlin, 1908), dealing comparatively with the 
Semitic languages. 


34 For a good recent bibliography see Vinzenz 
Hamp’s treatment of the term memra in Das Begriff 
Wortin den aramdische Bibeliibersetzungen (Munich, 
1938). 

35 See Franz Rosenthal, Die aramdistische For- 
schung seit Th. Noldeke’s Veréffentlichungen (Leiden, 
1939), and the review by H. L. Ginsberg in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, LXII (1942), 
229-38. 

My colleague, Professor Raymond A. Bowman, 
has in preparation a lexicographical concordance of 
Aramaic from all available pre-Christian sources. 

36 The Targum of Onkelos and Jonathan ben Uzziel 
on the Pentateuch, with the Fragments of the Jerusalem 
Targum: From the Chaldee (2 vols.; London, 1862- 
65). 

37 The following have come to my notice: in 
English, the second Targum to Esther by Cassel in 


remainder, one must have recourse to the 
Latin of the polyglot Bibles—a dubious 
advantage again, because of the scarcity 
of these tomes, as well as by reason of the 
limited Latin attainments, generally 
speaking, of the younger (de)generation. 
One may, however, gain an acquaintance 
with the haggadic elements in the Tar- 
gums through the use of Louis Ginz- 
berg’s The Legends of the Jews, which is 
now completely accessible in English.%* 

It is clear from this brief sketch that, 
notwithstanding great progress, much 
work remains to be done in the area un- 
der consideration and that interesting 
problems await the investigator.3? In 
particular, it seems to be no rash assump- 
tion to suppose that, when the data of 
the Targums are made available to us 
through competent, critical interpreta- 
tion, we may find them a valuable 
source for the understanding of religious 
thought and biblical exegesis in Palestine 
in the very years of the genesis of the 
Christian movement and the production 
of the literature of the New Testament. 


his commentary (Berlin, 1878), Ecclesiastes by 
Ginsburg in his commentary (London, 1861), Song 
of Solomon by Gollancz (London, 1908), Isaiah by 
Pauli (London, 1871); and in German, Joshua 
(Berlin, 1899) and Judges (Berlin, 1900) by Pri- 
torius. 


38 Translated from the German by Henrietta 
Szold (6th ed., 6 vols. [Vol. III by Paul Radin, and 
Index volume by Boaz Kohen]; Philadelphia, rg09- 
38). 


39 We have not, in this paper, touched upon such 
problems as the relation of the Targums to the 
massoretic text or to the Peshitta text of the Old 
Testament. The bibliographical references are also, 
of course, very incomplete. Especially, many im- 
portant Jewish scholars—e.g., the pioneer, S. D. 
Luzatto—are not even mentioned. 

I am greatly indebted to my colleague, Professor 
Samuel I. Feigin, of the Oriental Institute of the 
University of Chicago, for stimulation of interest 
in this area both through courses in the Targums 
and through extracurricular contacts, as well as for 
criticism of the present article. 








THE CHURCH IN POST-REFORMATION 
REFORMED THEOLOGY 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


of Religion in July, 1942,’ the doc- 

trine of the church, as taught by four 
sixteenth-century Reformed writers of 
authority (Zwingli, Bullinger, Calvin, 
and Zanchi), was briefly examined. The 
present paper treats with similar brevity 
the conception of the church in the works 
of a number of the outstanding seven- 
teenth-century theologians who hold a 
respected place within the Reformed and 
Presbyterian tradition. These learned 
and once eminent men were not estab- 
lishing but maintaining a tradition. They 
looked for authority not only to the 
Scriptures but also to their predecessors 
of the Reformation era. All that we 
should claim for their utterances here re- 
ported is that they are typical expres- 
sions of the prevailing interpretations of 
the church within the Reformed com- 
munion in the seventeenth century. 

The Reformed churches have accorded 
to their confessions and catechisms an 
authority that is specific. The teachings 
of a limited number of sixteenth-cen- 
tury theologians are also generally rec- 
ognized as uttering the voice of the 
church. But authority wanes in the post- 
Reformation age. Who shall list the sev- 
enteenth- and eighteenth-century writers 
belonging to Reformed Protestantism 
who are to be cited as doctors of the 
church? Who shall declare the canon of 


I AN article published in the Journal 


“The Church in Sixteenth-Century Reformed 
Theology,” Journal of Religion, XXII (1942), 251- 
69; cf. also the related study, “The Doctrine of the 
Ministry in Reformed Theology,” Church History, 
XII (1943), 77-97. 
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their authoritative writings? There ex- 
ists, in fact, no adequate history of their 
thought. The supposition prevails that, 
whoever they were, they led theology on 
a barren and retrograde course. To most 
of those who make that assumption the 
tomes these laborious scholars wrote and 
published are unknown. The very names 
of Voetius and Cocceius, of Alting and 
Alsted, of Wolleb and Heidegger, are less 
familiar than those of ninth-century 
Ratramnus and Gottschalk and Scotus 
Erigena. A “dark age” of history often 
turns out to be dark mainly because our 
information on it is inadequate. All the 
past would become dark if historians did 
not keep the light shining upon it. It 
should be the task of scholars of the Re- 
formed churches today to explore the 
work of their predecessors. In the inter- 
ests of balance and just perspective in 
Protestant history no book is more need- 
ed than a fundamental study of Re- 
formed theology in the light of the en- 
vironments in which the theologians 
worked and of the controversies in which 
they were engaged. The new theological 
interests of our day would lend new im- 
portance to some of their doctrines. 
Their teachings about the church would 
take on new vitality in the light of re- 
viving Protestant ecumenicity and the 
contemporary discussions of the nature 
and function of the church. I venture to 
think that if some qualified scholar were 
to devote adequate time and labor to the 
history of Reformed theology he could 
produce a work that would surprise the 
church’s friends and foes. In such a trea- 
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tise the doctrine of the church would re- 
quire much greater space than can be 
given to it here. 


I 


The few historians who have labored 
in this field have been content to survey 
selected areas of it. Professor Heinrich 
Heppe (1820-79) of Marburg possessed an 
intimate knowledge of Dutch and Swiss 
Reformed theology. In his useful study, 
Die Dogmatik der evangelisch-reformier- 
ten Kirche? Heppe draws upon fifty- 
seven Reformed theologians, whose prin- 
cipal works he lists as his authoritative 
sources. Of these treatises, thirty-one ap- 
peared in the seventeenth century, eight 
in the eighteenth, and two, including an 
earlier book of his own, in the nineteenth. 
With the exception of one Englishman 
who wrote in the Netherlands (William 
Ames), Heppe confines his list to Conti- 
nental scholars. No Scot is included, and 
no member of the Westminster As- 
sembly. 

Benjamin Warfield, in his article en- 
titled “Calvinism,” in the New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge,s selects as representative names 
among the Reformed theologians of our 
period Polanus, Alsted, Voetius, Bur- 
mann, F. Turretin, Heidegger, and van 
Mastrict and adds Bucanus, Wolleb, 
Ames, and Marck as writers of short 
compendia. All of these are cited by Hep- 
pe in the work mentioned, but Heppe’s 
careful chapter ‘“‘De ecclesia’’* makes use 
of many others of his fifty-seven writers 
and omits reference to some of those se- 
lected by Warfield. Those most frequent- 
ly cited by Heppe in that chapter are 


2 Elberfeld, 1861. 

3 Reprinted in his Calvin and Calvinism (New 
York, 1931), pp. 353-69. 

4Die Dogmatik der  evangelisch-reformierten 
Kirche, pp. 479-507. 


— 


van Mastrict, Heidegger, Bucanus, Wol- 
leb, Turretin. He also makes consider- 
able use there of Pictet and Maresius 
(i.e., Desmarets) and cites several others, 
including Voetius, once or twice. 

The authors mentioned above whose 
works bearing on our subject have been 
available to me and used in the present 
writing have included (in chronological 
order by date of death) William Bu- 
canus,> John Wolleb (Wollebius),° Wil- 
liam Ames (Amesius),’? Gisbert Voet 
(Voetius),* Francis Turretin (Turreti- 
nus),? John Henry Heidegger,'® and 
Benedict Pictet." The works of Ames, 
Wolleb, and Pictet required for this pa- 
per were not available in the original 
Latin, but in translations only. I have 
had occasion to consult also a number of 
Scottish theologians of the period, no- 
tably George Gillespie,“ David Dick- 


5 A French theologian of uncertain birth date and 
birthplace. He was a pastor at Yverdon in the Vaud, 
became professor of theology at Lausanne in 1591, 
and died, 1603. 


6 1586-1629. A native of Basel, where he taught 
Old Testament theology from 1618 until he died. 


7 Exiled Puritan scholar. Born at Ipswich, 1576; 
professor at Franeker, 1622; died at Rotterdam, 


1633. 


8 589-1676. Celebrated Dutch opponent of Ar- 
minianism and of Cartesianism. He was born at 
Heusden, held a pastorate there, and became (1634) 
professor of theology at Utrecht. Voet was as erudite 
as he was doctrinally rigid. 


9 Francois Turretin, 1623-87, not to be confused 
with his son Jean Francois, a somewhat more liberal 
theologian. This Genevan family was of Italian ref- 
ugee origin (Turretini). Francois became professor 
of theology in Geneva in 1653. He takes high rank 
as an interpreter of Reformed theology. 


‘© Born at Barentschweil, 1633; professor of the- 
ology at Zurich, 1667; died, 1698. 


11 1655-1724. A native of Geneva and professor 
of theology there from 1686. 


12 1613-48. Prominent Edinburgh minister, mem- 
ber of the Westminster Assembly, and Presbyterian 
controversialist. 
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son,’ and James Durham."* Through 
John MacPherson’s The Doctrine of the 
Church in Scottish Theology’ 1 have ob- 
tained some knowledge of the views of 
other Scottish writers of authority. 
Other authors here consulted, and not 
cited by Heppe, are the senior Pierre du 
Moulin” and Jean Claude." I have also 
used the English co-operative work Jus 
divinum regiminis ecclesiastici or The Di- 
vine Right Church Government (1646). 
The numerous modern historical and 
doctrinal works which have been utilized 
in the preparation of this paper need not 
be listed; a few are mentioned in the 
notes. 

Perhaps by now the reader is reminded 
of Milton’s sonnet about strange and ca- 
cophonous names. It would be well if 
these names were less unfamiliar. But it 
must be admitted that, in this matter of 
the doctrine of the church, the names of 
individual Reformed theologians stand 
for no great fundamental variations of 
thought. These writers differ in hrase- 
ology, in the order of treatment, in the 
structure of the argument; but they can 
hardly be said to contradict one another. 
The issues over which the theologians 
contended had to do rather with the doc- 
trine of predestination. Arminianism, 
the Covenant theology, and Amyraldism 
were successive attempts to modify the 

3 1583-1663. Professor of divinity at Glasgow, 
1640-50; at Edinburgh, 1650-62. For an informing 
sketch see H. B. B. Reid, Divinity Professors in the 
University of Glasgow (Glasgow, 1923), pp. I-74. 

4A disciple of Dickson, born at Wedderburn, 


1622; a distinguished minister in Glasgow and a com- 
petent theologian. 


1s Edinburgh, 1903. 


Born at Buhyin, Normandy, 1568. He spent 
periods in England, Holland, and, as pastor, at 
Charenton, France. For some years he taught Greek 
and philosophy at Leiden. He died at Sedan, 1658. 


17 1619-87. Pastor and professor at Nimes, 1654, 
and later at Montauban, then for some years pastor 
at Charenton. Died in exile at The Hague. 


high predestinarianism represented by 
Beza, Gomarus, and Voet. But in all the 
schools of Calvinism the doctrine of the 
church builds upon the assumed fact of 
predestination without needing to pur- 
sue of itself the inquiry into the disputed 
points concerning that topic. It so hap- 
pens that the only one of these seven- 
teenth-century variations that had spe- 
cific acceptance among the writers I have 
consulted for this paper is the Covenant 
theology. Most of those who wrote after 
Cocceius’ Summa doctrinae de foedere et 
testamento Dei (1648) felt his influence. 
In Britain the Covenant idea had its ex- 
ponents before him (John Downame, 
Robert Harris, John Ball, William 
Ames), and it entered into the West- 
minster Standards. It would not surprise 
us to find the formal doctrine of the 
church reflecting the new emphasis on 
the Covenants of nature and of grace; 
but this is the case only in a relatively 
limited degree. 

Of these writers as a class it is useful to 
remember that their thought of the 
church is set in the framework of a bibli- 
cal theology. Their paragraphs are 
strewn with quotations from the Old and 
New Testaments, and they claim a scrip- 
tural basis for all that they have to as- 
sert. It is sometimes said that Cocceius 
led a return from a “scholastic” to a 
scriptural theology. But Bucanus and 
Ames are not less scriptural or more 
scholastic than Heidegger and Turretin. 
It is further to be remembered that, 
apart from the special opposition to what 
is regarded as erroneous within Protes- 
tantism, all our writers participate in the 
running fight with Roman Catholic the- 
ology, in their time represented by able 
and aggressive Jesuits such as Bellarmin 
and Gallicans such as Bossuet. Refuta- 
tion of Amyraldism (e.g., by Heidegger) 
may not affect the treatment of the doc- 
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trine of the church, but refutation of the 
Roman Catholic ecclesiology is usually 
a prominent interest. Turretin and Hei- 
degger strike many a doughty blow at 
the Roman champions. According to Pic- 
tet'® (who is here following Calvin), Anti- 
christ was revealed in the papal church 
under Boniface III in 606, and thereafter 
the Roman church has been full of cor- 
ruption and error. Our authors, be it ob- 
served, are not disinclined to use the 
Church Fathers, whom they frequently 
cite, sometimes with reservation but al- 
ways with respect, and generally without 
that critical and skeptical caution with 
which their colleague, John Dalleus,’® 
discussed the patristic literature. 


Il 


We come now to the content of this 
teaching. First of all: What is meant by 
“church”? There is a tendency to re- 
fined analysis of the meanings of the 
word éxxAngia. Bucanus” and Heideg- 
ger* learnedly relate this word to the 
Hebrew Sap and 12, and point to 
the parts of the Greek form, in order to 
stress what Heidegger calls the ‘“‘notio 
kAnoews vocationis.” The exposition of 
the word is well summarized by Turretin. 
In his view éxxAnoia (in its common 
meaning) designates, on the one hand, a 
separation, by the force of the preposi- 
tion éx, and, on the other, a bringing- 
together (collectionem) or assemblage 
(congregationem) from the emphasis of 
the word xadéw. The word, then, signifies 


18 Christian Theology, translated from the Latin 
(Theologia Christiana (Geneva, 1696]) by Fr. Rey- 
roux (London, 1847), pp. 442 f. 


19 Or Daillé, 1594-1670. In De usu patrum (1632) 
he minimizes the authority of the Fathers. 

20 Institutiones theologicae (Geneva, 1653), pp. 
415 f. 

21 Corpus theologiae Christianae (2 vols; Zurich, 
1700), II, 506. 


a society of men called out of some place 
or estate and assembled in some com- 
pany. But the Holy Spirit carries over 
the common word to a sacred use, to sig- 
nify especially the people of God, the as- 
sembly of men called from the mass of 
humankind by the preaching of the gos- 
pel to form the societas fidelium or corpus 
mysticum Christi into which none is re- 
ceived who is not called.” The church, 
says Ames, is ‘a company of men that 
are called’’; and since they are called to 
faith in Christ it becomes a company of 
believers, of those who have communion 
with Christ.23 To Heidegger we are in- 
debted for the epigrammatic sentence: 
“Nam vocatio ecclesiam facit; unio et 
communio ostendit; fides constituit, ut- 
pote quae ecclesiae 7d elvar esse suum 
impartitur.”4 

Such preliminary definitions call for 
amplification; and here our authorities 
give careful consideration to the variant 
meanings of the word “church” in com- 
mon usage. Thus Pictet says the word 
“signifies either the whole company of 
the elect effectually called by the word 
and the spirit of God, the mystical body 
of which Christ is the head, or else the 
whole number of those who profess the 
faith of Christ and participate in the 
same means of grace.”*> Turretin finds 
three principal uses, among many that 
might be mentioned, of the word ecclesia, 


22 Institutio theologiae elenchticae (Edinburgh, 
1847), III, 7. (The work first appeared in 1688.) 


23 The Marrow of Sacred Divinity (London, 1638), 
p. 135. This is a translation of the author’s Medulla 
theologica (Amsterdam, 1623). 


24 “For calling makes the church; union and com- 
munion manifest it; faith establishes it, inasmuch as 
it imparts to the church its real being” (Heidegger, 
op. cit., II, 509). 

25 Op. cit., p. 404. Cf. the treatment of the appli- 
cations of the word “church” in Du Moulin, The 
Buckler of the Faith (London, 1620), pp. 262 ff. (The 
French edition of this work appeared in 1617.) 
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namely, (1) the invisible church of elect 
believers, the corpus mysticum Christi, 
the catholic church which we confess in 
the Creed; (2) the external church or 
visible company (coetus) of those out- 
wardly called who profess the faith of 
Christ, but of whose membership some 
are reprobate; and (3) the coetus rectorum 
et pastorum ecclesiae, to whom are com- 
mitted the dispensation of the word and 
sacraments and the administration of 
discipline; this is commonly called ec- 
clesia representativa, in distinction from 
ecclesia collectiva, the people or members. 
It is the duty of the people to submit to 
the rule of the pastors.* From these 
three uses of the word, Turretin goes on 
to deal with the church of the elect, the 
church of the called, and the “regimen”’ 
of the church, that is, the vocation of 
pastors and ecclesiastical power. 


III 


Of the distinction “invisible” and 
“visible” our authors have much to say. 
Bucanus explains that the catholic 
church is invisible because the true faith 
of its members is in the heart; because 
no man’s election is manifest—although 
we can make a probable conjecture; and 
because the major part of it is already in 
heaven invisible to men.” Here the 
church triumphant is taken as the ma- 
jor part of the church invisible. But the 
latter term is often used with reference 
rather to its relation to the church mili- 
tant. The distinction “invisible” and 
“visible” is thus not to be identified 
with, nor yet totally dissociated from, 
the more obvious one between “‘trium- 
phant” and ‘‘militant.”” Wolleb, having 
stated the latter distinction, goes on to 
say: ‘The militant church is divided into 


26 “Qui pastorum regimini subesse debent”’ (Tur- 
retin, op. cit., III, 9). 


27 Op. cit., p. 459. 


visible and invisible. The invisible 
church is the company of the elect only. 
This is called invisible not as if the men 
that belong to her were not visible as 
they are men, but that they are not per- 
ceived as they are elect.” The visible 
church is the company of all that are 
“called in communion |i.e., whether 
‘effectually’ or not] as well reprobates 
as elect.” He points to an ambiguity in 
the expression “church visible,” since it 
is properly used of the universal church, 
dispersed throughout the world, more 
narrowly of a particular church, such as 
that of France, of England, or of Hol- 
land, and still more restrictedly of the 
“representative church,” the company 
of pastors and teachers.?® Ames expounds 
the same position thus: 


The church is divided into members accord- 
ing to the degrees of communion that she hath 
with Christ, in which respect it is called either 
militant or triumphant..... The militant 
church is both invisible and visible, namely 
with outward sight or sense. But this distinc- 
tion is not a distribution of the genus into the 
species, as if so there were one church visible 
and another invisible; nor of the whole into the 
members as if one part of the church were visible 
and another invisible; but a distinction of the 
adjuncts of the same subjects, because invisibil- 
ity is an affection or manner of the church in 
respect of the essential and internal form; visi- 
bility is an affection or manner of the church in 
respect of the accidental and outward form. 


The essential form is invisible, the acci- 
dental form visible.”? This passage is ap- 
parently reflected in the language of John 
Brown of Wamphray, in a tract of 1670 
quoted by MacPherson.°*° 

The explanation by Ames banishes the 
confusion that may arise in hasty minds 

28 Wolleb, Abridgment of Christian Divinity (Lon- 
don, 1656), translated by Alexander Ross from Com- 
pendium theologiae Christianae (Basel, 1626), p. 204. 

29 Ames, op. cit., p. 137. 

3° The Doctrine.of the Church in Scottish Theology 
(Edinburgh, 1903), p. 41. 
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which would regard the invisible and the 
visible church as two separate societies. 
Instead, they are two aspects of the one 
true church. Turretin regards the church 
invisible as ‘‘the company of elect men, 
whom God through the Word and Spirit 
calls from the state of sin into the state 
of grace, to eternal glory, while he defines 
the church visible as ‘‘the society of men 
called by the proclamation of the gospel 
to the profession of the one faith, com- 
munion in the same sacred things, and 
observance of the same order.” Turretin 
specifically identifies the ‘‘catholic 
church” of the creed with the invisible 
church, while Ames and Wolleb bring in 
the invisible as a part of the church mili- 
tant. But the difference is more apparent 
than real. What is understood is that a 
part—the constituent part—of the church 
militant belongs also to the church in- 
visible and catholic—that entity which 
Calvin said is an object of faith and es- 
sentially that which Augustine dwelt 
upon in the City of God. The visible and 
the invisible church may be thought of 
with respect to their membership as in- 
tersecting circles. 

The doctrine of invisibility was chal- 
lenged by Roman Catholic opponents, 
and the Reformed theologians expound 
it against the Roman champions. Du 
Moulin holds that the true church is in- 
visible to those who are not in it. Turre- 
tin indicates three ways in which the 
catholic church is invisible: (1) by reason 
of the faithful known only to God, who 
are in it; (2) by reason of its catholicity— 
its very extent in time and place renders 
some parts of it invisible; and (3) at 
times by reason of its loss of purity or its 
scattering through persecution. To these 
three he gives the names “invisibility of 
form,” “invisibility of parts,” and “‘in- 
visibility of marks and of the sacred ex- 
ercises.”’ He elaborates the proofs of the 
church’s invisibility, arguing that it is 


(in the Creed) an object of faith and 
“faith is the evidence of things not seen” 
—that the church is the Kingdom of God 
that “cometh not with observation.” 


All this may remind us of the fluidity 
and the variety of facets of this doctrine 
of the invisible church. The Reformed 
doctrine was elaborate but sufficiently 
clarified in controversy to be ably pre- 
sented to the disadvantage of that visible 
church which represented itself as the 
Catholic church affirmed in the Creed. 
Under the heading “De ecclesiae splen- 
dore,” Turretin argues that the church 
may pass through periods in which it is 
without outward eminence and in a state 
of obscurity, citing, along with the much- 
used instance of Elijah and the “7,000 in 
Israel,”” numerous biblical and patristic 
passages and differentiating between ex- 
ternal and internal “splendor.” He an- 
swers the stock question of controversy: 
“Where was your church before Luther 
and Zwingli?”’ by an extended argument 
in which inter alia he refers to the Wal- 
denses, Albigenses, Hussites, Wyclifites, 
and Picards and triumphantly adduces a 
statement from an archibishop attribut- 
ing to the Waldenses an origin in the 
days of Constantine! God, who can do 
what is beyond our powers of thought 
and who had a thousand ways of preserv- 
ing his church, kept his own elect ones 
even under the papacy. Some could dis- 
cern and nourish themselves upon the 
good food that they found mingled with 
the poison: and in the monasteries 
whence the early Reformers came, some 
rays of truth still shone. In family life 
and private meditation, in the vernacular 
books of religion, even in the umbra- 
geous disputations of the schools, pious 
men could find a seed of truth and pass 


3" Du Moulin, op. cit., pp. 267f.; Turretin, op. cit., 
III, 29 ff. With this treatment of the invisibility of 
the church, cf. the concluding section of the first 
article cited in n. 1 above. 
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it on to posterity. The church was, in a 
sense, in the pre-Reformation papacy, 
since it was hidden under the corrupt 
surface of the latter, but we are to dis- 
tinguish between the church in the pa- 
pacy and the papacy itself. The papacy, 
too, was in the church, but feeding upon 
it like an ulcer.” 


IV 


The church is “One, Catholic, and 
Holy.”’ Let us see in what terms our the- 
ologians affirmed these “titles” of the 
church. 

The church is one through her union 
with Christ her Head. “The form of the 
church,” says Wolleb, ‘“‘consisteth in a 
double union: the first is of her conjunc- 
tion with Christ her Head, the other of 
members among themselves.” Christ is 
Head not only in the sense of being emi- 
nent, but in that he communicates his 
gifts to the members. “They make a 
monster of the church who set up any 
other universal head thereof besides 
Christ.” The other factor in this double 
union is that of members, or of particular 
churches, among themselves—a unity of 
profession, of faith, and of charity.** But 
Ames says the form of the church is faith, 
which all the members share. The church 
is called in Scripture the Kingdom of 
Christ (Col. 1:13) and the Kingdom of 
God (Rom. 14:17); also a company, a 
body, a family, a flock, etc. All those 
promises of God that are made to the 
church in Scripture also pertain to every 
believer. The nature of the church’s in- 
ternal communion is thus expounded by 
Bucanus: 

In one word the church is the communion of 
saints, that is the societas, through faith which 
is by hearing, of men who are justified and sanc- 


tified in Christ Jesus through the Holy Spirit, 
and it consists not in a platonic, monastic, 


3? Turretin, op. cit., III, 41 ff., 50 ff. 
33 Wolleb, op. cit., pp. 205 f. 


anabaptistic communion of resources or prop- 
erty (facultatum seu rerum), but in spirit, doc- 
trine, faith, hope, beneficence and other exer- 
cises of piety; however, in its external company 
there are many hypocrites.34 


Turretin treats the subject with his 
usual formal completeness. Having 
shown that excommunication cuts off 
from the external church only, he deals 
with “essential unity,” the unity of the 
invisible church, under six heads—unity 
of body, of head, of spirit, of faith, of 
charity, of hope, and of baptism. These 
various kinds of unity are, he says, so 
many effective arguments to the faithful 
to nourish among themselves charity and 
concord and to keep the unity of the 
spirit in the bond of peace. 

Heidegger treats of the flowing-out of 
spiritual gifts from Christ who is the 
head; and, with respect to communion 
among the members, he distinguishes 
communion of the living with the living 
and of the living with the departed 
saints, whom they praise and imitate. 
To this head of unity, Heidegger refers 
the ancient doctrine, “extra ecclesiam 
nulla salus.”” He quotes Cyprian: ‘Non 
habet Deum patrem qui non ecclesiam 
matrem”’;%* but “church” here is the 
whole catholic church, not a particular 
church (such as that of Rome). “Since 
the church is one, salvation can reach 
nobody outside of it; for no one is saved 
unless he is elect, called, and believing.” 37 

Over against the unity of the church 
our authors treat the question of schism, 
or the severing of communion. Heidegger 
calls this a thing in itself neutral, neither 
good nor bad. The good or bad lies in the 
cause of the separation. But even he uses 


34 Op. cit., p. 456. 

35 Op. cit., III, 24 ff. 

36 “He has not God for his father, who has not 
the church for his mother”; cf. Calvin, Institutes, IV, 
i, 1: “ut quibus ipse est pater, ecclesia etiam mater 
sit.” 

37 Heidegger, op. cit., IT., sro f. 
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the word in a bad sense, as when he ex- 
plains that one who is obliged from the 
fear of God to leave a wicked fellowship 
does not make a schism, but the one who 
by impiety, greed, lust of domination, 
cruelty, and invincible obstinacy forces 
him to go.3* Turretin denies the charge 
of crimen schismatis on behalf of the 
seceders from Rome. Durham, expound- 
ing Revelation, chapter 2, on Thyatira, 
opposes the suggestion that true Chris- 
tians are justified in separating from a 
church because it contains some evil 
members.*? In his tract Concerning Scan- 
dal this author sets forth six rules to 
judge of schism; he holds that “making 
up of a breach is no less a duty than the 
preventing thereof.’’* 

The church is catholic. Why, asks Bu- 
canus, is it so called? ‘Because it is of all 
estates and periods of time; one and the 
same and enduring, it was and is and 
shall be.” “She is catholic,” says Wol- 
leb, “in respect of time, because she hath 
not utterly failed since the beginning of 
the world, but still there hath been some 
visible church”—visible at least to the 
godly, not to the eyes of swine. But, 
again, she is catholic because she is not 
tied to place or persons. In this connec- 
tion he quotes: ‘‘God is no respecter of 
persons.” Turretin says the church is 
catholic as containing both the church 
triumphant and the church militant, 
through all time, the church which was 
and is and is to be unto the end of time— 
“the members of that great body which 
Christ gathers to himself out of the 
world.” And he expounds catholicity 
from Scripture and the Fathers in terms 
of the church’s freedom from limitation 
with respect to places, persons, and 


38 Tbid., pp. 526 f. 

39 Commentarie on Revelation (Amsterdam, 1660), 
pp. 172 f. 

4° See MacPherson, of. cit., p. 117. 
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times. From the Fathers, too, he, in com- 
mon with other theologians, illustrates 
the relation of catholicity to orthodoxy. 
The mere assumption of the name “‘cath- 
olic” does not prove the catholicity of a 
church. Heidegger would have us re- 
member that the church is universal not 
ex actu but ex potentia, not that its faith 
is, but that of its nature it may be, every- 
where professed. Says Pictet, compre- 
hensively: 

It is called universal, not only because of its 
orthodoxy, in which sense the fathers used the 
word catholic, called the emperor catholic and 
orthodox .... but also because it is extended 
throughout the whole world, in contradiction 
to the church under the Old Testament.... 
and because it is composed without distinction 
of any race, order and condition of men.... 
and finally because it will continue through all 
ages even unto the end of the world. 


Particular churches are local and tem- 
poral manifestations of the catholic 
church. This is true even in the teaching 
of Ames, who gives some support to the 
particular church which is a “special 
band ....for the exercise of the com- 
munion of saints mong themselves.” 
For Ames not only territorial churches 
but particular congregations are “parts 
of the catholic church and do partake 
both of the name and nature thereof.” 
With respect to its nature the local 
church is ‘“‘a species of the church in gen- 
eral,’”’ and it is a member in that church 
regarded as a whole. Durham, a Presby- 
terian of Presbyterians, refers to “the 
judicious Ames,” to the New Englanders 
(Thomas) Cobbett and (John) Cotton, 
and to the English Presbyterian (John) 
Robotham as safe guides on the partici- 
pation of the particular church in the 
catholic church. Durham’s own view is 
well expressed in these words: 

We gather that this Catholic Church is the 
first Church and Fountain from which all par- 


ticular churches do flow, and of whose nature 
they do partake....and they are churches 
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as they partake from her, and are of the same 
homogeneous nature with her. 


Durham finds in Revelation passages 
which he uses in warm advocacy of na- 
tional churches, as marking the coming 
of the nations into God’s Kingdom and 
the fall of Antichrist.* 

In 1924 John Dickie wrote: 

The whole Reformed Church laid great 
stress upon unity and Catholicity as notes of 
the true visible Church of Christ upon earth. 
Never has there been a stronger sense of the 
unity of the Church than that which knit to- 
gether the Reformed of the latter half of the six- 
teenth century and the earlier half of the seven- 
teenth. 


The church is holy: but in what sense? 
In a general way because of her calling 
and covenant, says Wolleb; but particu- 
larly because her members, the elect, are 
holy by the imputed righteousness of 
Christ. It is on account of the elect only, 
as Bucanus and others point out, that 
the title “holy” is applied to the church 
or that she is said to be redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, purified, justified, and 
sanctified. Holy by imputation, she pro- 
gressively becomes holy in actuality, 
“advancing in piety from day to day,” 
although while on pilgrimage on earth 
not free from defects of mind and will.‘ 
The problem of infallibility arises, in con- 
troversy with the “Pontificii,” and is 
treated with due elaboration, especially 
by Turretin. The invisible catholic 
church, inasmuch as it has the infallible 
Word of God as its norm, cannot err; but 
that part of it which is on pilgrimage on 
earth consists of imperfect persons and 
is subject to error. The visible church 

4* Bucanus, op. cit., p. 458; Turretin, op. cit., 
III, 24 ff.; Heidegger, op. cit., II, 430; Ames, of. cit., 
p. 139; Durham, op. cit., pp. 554, 511. 

#“The Reformed Conception of the Church,” 
Quarterly Register, 1924. Quoted in United Church 
of Canada, Statement concerning Ordination (Toron- 
to, 1926), p. 22. 


43 Heidegger, op. cit., II, 511. 


whether taken collectively or in its 
“representative” part—its rulers as in- 
dividuals or in council—can err funda- 
mentally in faith and morals. Medieval 
Conciliarists are cited to refute papal in- 
fallibility.44 On the limitations of holi- 
ness in the church militant, and of her 
fallibility, Wolleb says lucidly: 

The inherent holiness of the church in this 
life is imperfect except in respect of Christ, 
who by his perfection arrests her imperfection; 
and in the hope of future perfection. Therefore, 
the church is not free from all error, as the Pa- 
pists say, for although the catholic church does 
not so err in the fundamentals of faith, as to fall 
utterly, yet she is not quite exempted from 
error, seeing there is no member of her perfect 
in this life: as for a particular church, she may 
both err and become a harlot.4 


It is well to note here the common 
teaching of Reformed theologians that 
the church is of perpetual duration in 
time—the doctrine of the church’s inde- 
fectibility. Particular churches fail, but 
can the catholic church ever fail? Can it 
ever come to pass that there is no church 
upon earth? that none are left to worship 
God aright? Turretin has five pages, 
heavy-laden with proofs, devoted to a 
comforting negative answer to these dis- 
quieting questions. His seven main argu- 
ments include the argument from the 
nature of the church which is the body of 
Christ and cannot be severed from the 
head, from the nature of the covenant of 
grace, to which the church is a party, 
from the promises of God, from the per- 
petual indwelling of the Spirit in the 
church, and from the experience of allages 
(‘ab experientia omnium saeculorum’’). 

It is one thing for the church to be obscured 
and hidden so that it does not appear, another 
thing for it to fail and be extinguished so that 
it ceases to exist. We grant the former but not 


the latter..... God gathers to himself a 
church from humankind even unto the end of 


44 Turretin, op. cit., ITI, 61 ff. 
45 Wolleb, op. cit., p. 209. 
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the world, if not in one then in another people 
and place.‘ 


V 


The notae—notes of the visible church, 
those marks by which it is known—are 
duly set forth. Under this head our au- 
thors always treat the true preaching and 
profession of the Word of God, the right 
administration of the Sacraments, and 
“regimen” or discipline. There are varia- 
tions of approach, however. Bucanus 
says the administration of the two Sacra- 
ments according to the institution of 
Christ is, as it were, an appendix to the 
pure preaching and profession of the 
Word; and he gives to holy discipline a 
yet more subordinate place. Heidegger 
holds that society to be a true church 
which professes Christ according to the 
Word of God. He clearly differentiates 
profession from public preaching of the 
Word; in fact, he links the latter with 
administration of the Sacraments to form 
the second note. This second note, which 
is also essential, results from faith break- 
ing forth into action (“‘fides .... in ac- 
tionem etiam erumpit”); preaching is a 
part of that action. For the “full notifi- 
cation” of the church discipline, too, is 
essential and is, indeed, inseparable from 
it, since ‘‘a society without law is not a 
society but a kind of faction and con- 
spiracy.” Turretin regards the pure 
preaching of the word as the cause of the 
other two. Just as charity and holiness 
flourish where the truth is publicly es- 
tablished, “so the Word of God cannot be 
anywhere preached but that the sacra- 
ment will there be lawfully administered 
and the discipline prescribed by the 
Word of God will be received and flour- 
ish; since these two flow from the Word of 
God and are its appendices.”’ Ames calls 
discipline an “adjunct”’ of the Word and 
Sacraments, a personal application of the 


46 Op. cit., III, 36-41. 
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Word by censures; but he stresses the 
point that it is ordained by Christ and 
may not be taken away. Wolleb says the 
notes are pure preaching and lawful ad- 
ministration of the Sacraments. He adds: 
“Some adjoin ecclesiastical discipline; 
but this is contained under the two for- 
mer; for this discipline is required of 
both.” He then assails the “fifteen notes 
rehearsed by Bellarmin.”’ Pictet em- 
phatically subordinates both the second 
and the third to the first of the notes and 
expressly allows for a certain latitude in 
the judgment of all three, so long as fun- 
damental errors are avoided.‘7 In each 
case, then, the three notes are recog- 
nized; but there appears among them a 
principle of subordination variously ap- 
plied. We may remind ourselves of the 
variation of the element of subordination 
in early and medieval discussions of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. The difference in 
the place given to discipline among the 
three notes may then be paralleled, for 
example, by the difference between East- 
ern and Western theology on the proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit. 

These considerations will bring into 
relief some main points of the doctrine of 
the nature of the church in the teachings 
of the Reformed theologians of our pe- 
riod. It is not possible to treat ade- 
quately here of the function of the 
church. The doctrine of the church’s 
function would emerge in clarity only 
after attention had been given to ques- 
tions of the ministry and its authority; of 
church power; of discipline; of polity and 
government; of the relations of the 
church and the state in peace and war; 
of the relations of the church and the 
citizenry, including education and inner 
missions; of its relations with the world 

47 Bucanus, op. cit., p. 467; Heidegger, op. cit., 
II, 520; Turretin, op. cit., ITI, 75 f.; Ames, op. cit., 
pp. 166 f.; Wolleb, op.cit., pp. 209 f.; Pictet, op. cit., 
pp. 435 ff. 
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and humanity in general, including for- 
eign missions and international affairs. 


VI 


We have had our attention called to 
the ecclesia representativa, the representa- 
tive church or company of the pastors 
and rulers, as distinct from the ecclesia 
collectiva, or total body of the member- 
ship.** There follow a few of the points 
stressed in the treatment of the repre- 
sentative church, that is, of the ministry 
and church power: 

1. The ministry is of divine institution 
and of necessity by reason not merely of 
utility or of dignity, but of God’s deter- 
mination.*? 

2. Men may not enter the ministry of 
their own mere decision (airoxAnror) but 
only by lawful calling.’° 

3. Lawful calling is twofold, inner and 
outer. The inner call of the spirit ex- 
cludes motives of ambition or cupidity 
and requires a sincere fear of God and 
desire for the upbuilding of the church. 
The outer call refers to public order; and 
this, again, is either (1) mediate and ordi- 
nary or (2) immediate and extraordi- 
nary.” 

48 Heppe has devoted most of his chapter on the 
church to topics connected with the authority of the 
ministry and church power and has drawn largely 
from seventeenth-century works. The Statement con- 
cerning Ordination published by the United Church 
of Canada (1926) uses (pp. 41-50) a number of au- 
thors of our period in a brief exposition of the doc- 
trine of church power as held by the Presbyterian 
church in Canada at the time of the formation of the 
United Church. The Church Polity (1878) of Charles 
Hodge and James Bannerman’s two admirable vol- 
umes entitled The Church of Christ (1868) also re- 


flect the thought of these writers and may be help- 
fully consulted. 


49 Turretin, op. cit., III, 178 f. 


5° Tbid., p. 180; Heidegger, op. cit., p. 565; Dur- 
ham, op. cit., p. 53. Durham also discusses the call 
to the ministry of writing (pp. 61 ff.). See also Pierre 
du Moulin, Vocation des pasteurs (Sedan, 1618) for 
an elaboration of this general topic. 


51 Bucanus, of. cit., p. 489; Turretin, of. cit., III, 
183 ff.; Heidegger, op. cit., pp. 560 ff.; cf. Wolleb, 


4. The ministry of the Word and 
Sacraments consists of one order only. 
It is denied that bishops are a distinct 
order from presbyters. ‘““The name of 
bishop belongs to all pastors. Superiority 
in jurisdiction may sometimes be neces- 
sary (with such designations as bishop, 
superintendent, antistes, dean, inspec- 
tor), but this involves no distinction 
‘quoad gradum ordinis.’ ’’ 

5. The right to call pastors belongs 
originally and fundamentally to the 
whole church. But this right is differ- 
entiated from the exercise of the right, 
which belongs to the three orders in the 
church—magistrates, pastors, and peo- 
ple. In general, the presbytery examines, 
selects, and ordains; the Christian magis- 
trate approves and confirms. (Continen- 
tal authors here in some degree recognize 
the rights of patronage). The people give 
consent and “voluntary admission.” 

6. The church visible possesses power. 
This potestas ecclesiastica is inherent in 
the church and of divine institution. It is 
referred to the bestowal of the power of 
the keys. It is exercised by the govern- 
ing bodies of the church and is independ- 
ent of civil power, whether the magis- 


op. cit., pp. 215 ff. Jean Claude in his Defence of the 
Reformation (French ed., 1643; English ed., 1683) ar- 
gues that the ministry of the Reformers was “‘ordi- 
nary,” though their reforming function was extraor- 
dinary (Part IV, chap. iv). 


52 Wolleb, op. cit., p. 216; cf. Durham, op. cit., pp. 
225 ff.; Turretin, op. cit., III, 169 ff.; Heidegger, op. 
cit., pp. 590 ff. 


53 Turretin, op. cit., III, 190 ff.; Heidegger, op. 
cit., p. 568. Heppe (op. cit., p. 497) quotes van Mas- 
trict (Theoretico-practica theologia [1714], VII, ii, 32): 
“Reformati jus divinum vocandi soli tribuunt ec- 
clesiae.” This, however, does not mean every single 
member of a particular church, but the ecclesia re- 
praesentativa or presbytery; and, inasmuch as those 
who are to be called become citizens and are publicly 
supported, the call may be approved and confirmed 
by the Christian magistrate. But in an extraordinary 
case in which there is no presbytery, or where the 
person to be called is to serve a secret (clandestina) 
church, the call is to be referred to a classis or synod. 
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trate is within the church or out of the 
church. This power is usually differen- 
tiated under three heads: (1) potestas 
Soyuarixn, the power to judge doctrine, 
to declare the catholic faith, to guard and 
uphold the Scripture, and to set forth 
creeds and confessions which may tend 
to unity and agreement in the faith; (2) 
potestas duaraxtixn, power to make laws, 
regulations, constitutions, and canons 
for the government of the church; and 
(3) potestas Svaxpitcxn, power of dis- 
cipline and correction.s4 

7. This triple power is exercised not 
only by the pastors and presbyteries of 
the particular churches but in synods or 
councils, which are not of infallible au- 
thority but of great weight in the 
church.‘5 

Here there opens before us the wide 
subject of the structure and polity of the 
church and of her relation with the civil 


54 Turretin (III, 239) refers these three, respec- 
tively, to the three “keys”’ of the church, the clavis 
scientiae, the clavis regiminis et directionis and the 
clavis jurisdictionis et correptionis. Maresius (Syste- 
ma breve universae theologiae, xvi, 71), quoted by 
Heppe (p. 502), treats of power of ministry, of 
order, of correction. In relation to civil power, church 
power has been affirmed in excess by the ‘‘Pontifi- 
cians’’ and in defect by the Erastians, says Turretin, 
while the “orthodox” hold between these extremes 
that it is distinct from the civil power but is minis- 
terial and not autocratic (abroxparopixn) (III, 232 f.). 
Cf. G. Voetius, Politicae ecclesiasticae (Amsterdam, 
1676), pp. 224 ff.; George Gillespie, Aaron’s Rod 
Blossoming (1646), pp. 184 ff.; Divine Right of Church 
Government (ed. of 1844), pp. 45 ff. William Cun- 
ningham (Historical Theology, p. 57) writes: “The 
Presbyterian writers of this country [Scotland] about 
the time of the Westminster Assembly had perhaps 
somewhat higher and more aristocratic ideas of the 
power and authority of ecclesiastical office-bearers 
and church courts than had been generally enter- 
tained by the Reformers of the preceding century.” 
He points to Gillespie’s Propositions and the criti- 
cism of these statements by Voetius and the Faculty 
of Utrecht. MacPherson (op. cit., Lectures V and 
VI), may profitably be consulted in this connection. 


55 Bucanus, op. cit., pp. 526 ff.; Turretin, op. cit., 
III, 260 ff.; Heidegger, op. cit., pp. 613 ff.; Voetius, 
op. cit., pp. 220 ff.; Pictet, op. cit., pp. 457 ff. 
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power in detail; but this is a field not now 
to be entered. 


VII 


We have observed great attention on 
the part of our theologians to the doc- 
trine of the church. We have had the 
church visible defined in terms of calling, 
the church invisible in terms of effectual 
calling. The doctrine of the invisible 
church included (as in the Reformers) 
the notion of its being obscured by ad- 
versity, and this enables our authors to 
say where the true church was before 
Luther. We have seen the treatment ac- 
corded to the #itles, One, Catholic, and 
Holy, and the assertion of the perpetuity 
of the church. We have seen some varia- 
tion in the exposition of the notes or 
marks by which the visible church is rec- 
ognized—pure doctrine, scriptural Sac- 
raments, and discipline. Lastly, we have 
briefly outlined the treatment by our au- 
thors of the doctrine of church power in 
relation to the ministry. 

Finally, the continuity of this body of 
writing with the treatises of sixteenth- 
century Reformed theology is very ob- 
vious. It bears the marks of tradition, 
not of originality. Its authors are epigo- 
ni, not creators. They are prodigiously 
learned and laborious. They are scho- 
lastics of a scriptural theology, elaborat- 
ing long-accepted principles. But under 
the weight of their learning they neither 
lapse into obscurity nor lose their zeal. 
If they lack the luminosity of Calvin, 
they do not lack his clarity or his in- 
tellectual valor. Their work will unfail- 
ingly reward the reader who appreciates 
lucidity and orderliness in theological 
thought. The Roman Catholic church 
has gained power by the revival of her 
scholasticism; is it not time for Protes- 
tantism to recover her forgotten re- 
sources of the ‘“‘age of erudition”? 








A SUPPRESSED CHAPTER IN QUAKER HISTORY 


WINTHROP S. HUDSON* 


ELIGIOUS groups, like nations, are 
R addicted to the custom of adorn- 
ing their histories with a con- 
siderable amount of mythology. Usually 
the practice is entirely unintentional, 
and the development of the myths is no 
more than the natural result of an in- 
evitable tendency to idealize the past in 
the interest of group prestige. Occasional- 
ly, however, one comes upon a deliber- 
ate and conscious effort to alter the facts 
and twist the story so that an imaginary 
and fictitious account may be accepted 
as genuine. A notable illustration in 
Baptist annals of such intentional de- 
ception is the forged manuscript of the 
Minutes of the Church at Crowle, in 
Lincolnshire, which was devised to 
prove that John Smyth was immersed in 
the river Don by John Morton." The 
records of all denominations will proba- 
bly yield similar illustrations, but one of 
the most successful instances of the 
suppression of historical fact and the 
creation of a pious myth to replace it is 
to be found in the traditional portrayal 
of George Fox as the founder of the 
Quakers. As accomplices in the per- 
petuation of this mythical account, sub- 
sequent Quaker writers have been the 
unwitting victims of an amazingly effec- 


* Mr Hudson is a graduate of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School and holds a doctorate from Chicago. 
He is the author of numerous articles; his notable 
book John Ponet (1516?-1556), Advocate of Limited 
Monarchy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942) was reviewed in our January number. 


‘J. H. Shakespeare, Baptist and Congregational 
Pioneers (London: Kingsgate Press, 1906), pp. 141- 
42. 


tive venture in historical misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The conventional story of the origin 
of the Quakers, as it is told today and as 
the inner group of early Quaker leaders 
intended that it should be told, is rather 
brief and to the point. After a childhood 
made unhappy by the laughter of his 
contemporaries at his queer ways, 
George Fox, at the age of nineteen, in 
September, 1643, left home profoundly 
troubled and beset by a deep spiritual 
depression. There followed four years of 
wandering, during which he sought help 
in various quarters and was continually 
disappointed. His loneliness and sense of 
isolation increased, and he came to dis- 
trust all professed religionists, ministers, 
and religious institutions. Finally, in 
1647, when he was in the depths of 
despair, he heard a voice saying: ““There 
is one, even Christ Jesus, that can speak 
to thy condition” ;? and in the moments 
that followed, the indwelling Christ 
opened unto him “the door of light and 
life.” 

It is now quite freely acknowledged, 
with considerable candor and frankness, 
that the ideas and truths which came to 
Fox in his illumination were very much 
in the air at that time. “They were in 
books and were being preached in closets, 
if not from the house tops.” Neverthe- 
less, it is insisted that Fox was not di- 

2 George Fox, A Journal or Historical Account of 


the Life....of George Fox (2 vols.; London: W. 
Phillips, 1827), I, 83. 


3 Rufus M. Jones, Mysticism and Democracy in 
the English Commonwealth (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1932), p. 140. 
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rectly dependent upon any contempo- 
rary movement or individual mystics 
but discovered personally and independ- 
ently the spiritual truths he was later to 
proclaim. ‘‘In communion with his deep- 
est self,” says Braithwaite, “he made 
his great spiritual discovery”; he drew 
it “from no outward source, for he had 
turned away from men and from in- 
stitutions.”* There is, of course, seem- 
ingly good authority for the contention 
as to Fox’s originality. William Penn, in 
his Preface to the 1694 edition of Fox’s 
Journal, had written: ‘As to man he 
was an original, being no man’s copy. 
And his ministry and writings show they 
are from one that was not taught of man, 
nor had learned what he said by study.’’s 
Indeed, Fox, himself, repeatedly affirms 
that his enlightenment came “with- 
out the help of any man, book or writing; 
for though I read the Scriptures that 
spake of Christ and of God, yet I knew 
him not, but by revelation.’’® These 
vigorous protestations, however, bring 
to mind the words from Hamlet: ‘“The 
lady doth protest too much, methinks.”’ 
Why this great stress on being no man’s 
copy, unless someone was raising the 
accusation that he was some man’s 
copy? Why the ardent denial of indebt- 
edness to other men, unless the sugges- 
tion was being made that debt there was? 

4William C. Braithwaite, The Beginnings of 
Quakerism (London: Macmillan & Co., 1912), pp. 
35, 41. Rufus M. Jones states that “alone by him- 
self, and without any human teacher to help him, 


he had found what he was seeking” (The Story of 
George Fox [New York: Macmillan Co., 1919], p. 18). 

5 (1827 ed.), I, xxxiv. 

6 Tbid., p. 83. Elsewhere he writes: “This I saw in 
the pure openings of the light without the help of 
any man; neither did I then know where to find it in 
the Scriptures (though afterwards, searching the 
Scriptures, I found it)” (ibid., p. 100). And again: 
‘These things I did not see by the help of any 
man...., but I saw them in the light of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and by his immediate spirit and 
power” (ibid., p. 101). 
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In any event, before long Fox felt 
constrained to share his new-found light 
with other persons; and so, to use his 
terminology, he began to “declare truth” 
unto them. This certainly was not earlier 
than late in 1647, and may have been 
early in 1648.7 His initial success was at 
Mansfield, in Nottinghamshire, where 
his converts—Elizabeth Hooton was the 
most important—adopted the name 
“Children of the Light,” though they 
soon came to call themselves “Friends.” 
Yet, even after his first tentative at- 
tempts at preaching, Fox was still in 
doubt as to what his lifework should be, 
and it was not until near the beginning of 
1649 that he received a definite com- 
mand from the Lord to go forth into the 
world to turn men from darkness to 
light and to gather a people. After some- 
thing more than a year of itinerant 
preaching in the Midland counties and 
a “pretty long” stay in the Nottingham 
gaol, in October, 1650, Fox was cast 
into prison at Derby on a charge of 
blasphemy. Here he remained for al- 
most a year. Upon his release in the 
fall of 1651, he turned his steps north- 
ward into Yorkshire and then west- 
ward into Lancaster and Westmorland. 
It was among scattered groups of Seekers 
in these northern counties that Fox won 
his first important successes by per- 
suading them—‘‘a prepared people’”— 
to accept his doctrine of the Inner Light. 
With these recruits the new movement 
was on a solid and secure footing, and 
the way was open for rapid expansion. 

Such is the story as it is usually told, 
and the authority upon which it rests is 
the Journal of George Fox as edited 
and revised by Thomas Ellwood, work- 
ing under the direction of the ‘‘Second- 

7 Braithwaite (op. cit., p. 42) says: “The begin- 


ning of propagandist work may be dated back to 
1647, but not earlier.” 
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Day’s Morning Meeting.” This Ellwood, 
or 1694, edition is based on the so-called 
“Great Journal,” which was compiled 
by Fox during the period from 1674 to 
1676; but the earlier document, EIl- 
wood states, was carefully examined by 
himself and by the members of the 
Morning Meeting (the official board 
of censorship of the Quaker group), so 
that in the revised version ‘‘nothing may 
be omitted fit to be inserted, nor any- 
thing inserted fit to be left out.” With 
this fact in mind, one hesitates to place 
too much confidence in the later edition 
as an entirely trustworthy historical 
source, and yet it is the only record we 
have of the movement or of Fox’s life 
and experiences prior to the beginning 
of the Derby imprisonment at the end of 
October, 1650. This is a rather astonish- 
ing (and suspicious) circumstance, for 
no group was ever more acutely con- 
scious of the value of preserving his- 
torical material than were the early 
Friends. 

From the beginning Fox manifested 
an avid concern for the preservation of 
documents dealing with his activity, 
and this was equally true of other mem- 
bers of the sect. As early as 1673, the 
Morning Meeting was charged with the 
specific task of procuring and keeping 
two copies of each book written by a 
Quaker and also a copy of every book 
“written against the Truth from the 
beginning.”® It is to this historical bent 
that we are indebted for the remarkable 
and almost unbelievably complete col- 
lection of Quaker material in the Friends’ 
Reference Library in London. There is a 
wealth of material for the entire move- 
ment back to 1651; but, when one moves 
back beyond that year, one enters bar- 

8 Tbid., p. 532. 


9 William C. Braithwaite, The Second Period of 
Quakerism (London: Macmillan & Co., 1919), p. 281. 


ren country. Oliver Hooton’s History, 
which dealt with Fox’s early activity in 
Nottinghamshire and was used by the 
Morning Meeting in 1687 to establish 
the origin of the name “Children of the 
Light,” is missing. Reports concerning 
the earliest activity of the Quakers in 
the various counties of England and 
Wales were collected just after the close 
of the seventeenth century and were 
published ultimately by Norman Pen- 
ney under the title The First Publishers 
of Truth.° Strangely enough, the ac- 
counts from Nottinghamshire, War- 
wickshire, Derbyshire, Leicester, and 
Rutland—the scenes of Fox’s first proc- 
lamation of the “truth’—are missing. 
These, one would suppose, would be the 
reports which the Morning Meeting 
would have been most anxious to se- 
cure and preserve. Lastly, the “Great 
Journal” of Fox, upon which Ellwood 
based his revision, seems to have been 
preserved ;* but—alas!—the first sixteen 
pages have been lost or destroyed. One 
wonders if the record of events prior 
to the Derby imprisonment, which is 
missing, was a section which contained 
material “‘fit to be left out.” 

In every mystery story the villain 
always leaves at least one clue which 
leads to the solution of the crime. So it 
was with the Morning Meeting, for in 
their excisions the censors failed to 
erase all the traces that might be utilized 
in reconstructing the true story. One 
such stray reference is to be found in 
the Ellwood Journal of 1694. The ac- 
count reads: 


™ London: Headley Bros., 1907. 


™ The Journal of George Fox, edited by Norman 
Penney from the manuscripts (2 vols.; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1911). There is con- 
siderable question as to whether or not the Spence 
manuscripts, reproduced by Penney, are actually 
the “Great Journal.” That the “Great Journal”’ is 
missing in its entirety is a distinct possibility. 
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The work of the Lord went forward, and 
many were turned from the darkness to the 
light within the compass of these three years, 
1646, 1647, 1648. And divers meetings of 
Friends, in several places, were then gathered 
to God’s teaching.” 


But Fox had not begun to preach un- 
til late in 1647 at the earliest, and he 
had not been directed to form com- 
munities until 1649. A more definite 
statement, which is even more difficult 
to reconcile with the traditional story, 
appears in a letter written by Fox in 
1676. He writes: 


The truth sprang up first (to us, as to be a 
people of the Lord), in Leicestershire in 1644, 
and in Warwickshire in 1645, and in Notting- 
hamshire in 1646, and in Derbyshire in 1647, 
and in the adjacent countries in 1648, 1649, and 
1650, and in Yorkshire in 1651, and in Lan- 
cashire and Westmoreland in 1652, and in 
Cumberland, Bishoprick, and Northumberland 
in 1653, and in London, and most parts of the 
nation of England, and Scotland, and Ireland 
in 1654 etc.*3 


Fox here makes a distinction between 
the “truth,” as merely a set of doc- 
trines which various predecessors may 
have borne witness to in whole or in 
part, and the definite movement of 
which he and his cohorts were a part. 
His statement, furthermore, is specific 
as to the time and place of the move- 


12 Journal (1827 ed.), I, 95. Fox, writing to Jus- 
tice Bennett in 1653, declared: “Long before thou 
In scorne called them quakers [October 30, 1650], 
hath the people of the Lord god bine knowne About 
Mansfeild Notinggham, and parts of Lester sheare, 
and ther Abouts” (Journal, ed. Norman Penney, I, 
7). Six years would more justly merit the adjective 
“long” than three. 


13 The Works of George Fox, Vol. VII: A Collection 
of Many Select and Christian Epistles (Philadelphia: 
M. T. C. Gould, 1831), p. 10. A rather naive attempt 
to explain away the difficulty is made by Elbert 
Russell in his recent work on the Quakers. “Fox 
says ‘The Truth first sprang up in Leicestershire in 
1644,’ evidently considering his return home as the 
beginning of the society” (The History of Quakerism 
[New York: Macmillan Co., 1942], p. 30). 


II! 


ment’s origin and subsequent develop- 
ment. Obviously, it is not easy to har- 
monize this passage with the traditional 
account of Quaker beginnings. 

There are other items in the Journal, 
whose implications seem to have es- 
caped the eyes of those charged with the 
task of revision and which also indicate 
that the actual sequence of events was 
not quite as it has been made to appear. 
We have reason to suspect that the 
story of Fox’s encounter with Elizabeth 
Hooton and the “tender people’’ as- 
sociated with her,"* which just preceded 
his enlightenment, has been re-written." 
Immediately prior to this, however, 
Fox had been ‘“‘moved of the Lord to go 
into Derbyshire,’ where he “met with 
some friendly people, and had many 
discourses with them’’; and from there 
he went into “‘the Peak-country,” where 
he ‘met with more friendly people.”® 
This is the first time the adjective 
“friendly” appears in the narrative, and 
the question arises as to whether or not 
it carries a specific connotation beyond 
its ordinary meaning. 

When Fox’s use of the word “friend- 
ly” is examined, it becomes clear that 
he does use it in a specialized sense to 
denote some sort of an adherent to the 
Quaker cause;"? and it is significant to 
note that, subsequent to his enlighten- 

™4“T met with a tender people, and a very tender 
woman, whose name was Elizabeth Hootton, and 


with these I had some meetings and discourses” 
(Journal [1827 ed.], I, 82). 


*5In 1687 the Morning Meeting investigated 
Fox’s relationship to this group in order to deter- 
mine the origin of the name “Children of the Light” 
(Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 43). 


™6 Journal (1827 ed.), I, 81, 82. The italics are 
mine. 


17 “Tender” and “loving” are the words Fox 
customarily used to describe persons who were 
sympathetic and kindly disposed toward himself, 
or who were receptive to his message and “‘somewhat 
affected with truth.” 
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ment, with the exception of once or 
twice in Yorkshire, where the “truth”’ 
had already preceded him, he never 
uses the term until the “truth” had been 
declared and some converts secured. In 
most of the passages where the word 
occurs in the Journal, its meaning is 
rather ambiguous. 

The next day I came to Burrabey and there 


was a priest and severall freindely people that 
mett together and the people was convinced."® 


I went to Gainsborough and there a freinde 
haveinge beene speakinge in the markett there, 
the markett and tounde was all uppe in an 
uproare. And I went Into a freindely mans 
house.'9 


I passed away to the meetinge where was a 
great many professors and freindely people 
gathered.?° 

And many freindely people that was come to 
the markett .... they knockt doune and broake 
there heads.! 

Several freindely people and_ professors: 
spoake to the preists in there Inns and in the 
streets.” 

The magistrates wiffes was in a rage and 
tore and rent to have beene att mee but the 
souldyers and freindely people stood thicke 
about mee.?3 


Additional passages of similar character 
can be cited,?4 but they give us little 
help in defining the word as it was used 
by Fox. 

18 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, I, 21. Fox fre- 
quently uses the phrase “was convinced” to mean 
persons who were already convinced. For example, 
he says: “And there Luke Howarde was convinct 
which became a faithful minister and so« I passt to 
Canterbury” (ibid., p. 184). Luke Howard, of 
course, had been convinced some time before, by 
John Stubbs and William Caton. 

19 Tbid., p. 34. 

20 Tbid., p. 37. 

21 Tbid., p. 58. 

22 Tbid., p. 71. 

23 Tbid., p. 115. 

24 Jbid., pp. 38, 187, 204, 211, 227. 


There is a possibility that the adjec- 
tive “friendly” was utilized to denote 
persons who were not full-fledged pos- 
sessors of the Quaker experience.*5 Fox 
frequently speaks of “friends and friend- 
ly people.” Did he intend, thereby, to 
make a distinction between two groups 
of adherents? One might surmise that 
the “friendly” classification—if it was a 
separate classification—would be used 
to signify those, like Judge Fell and 
Justices Hotham and Robinson, who 
“were convinct in there Judgements’? 
but had not passed through the emo- 
tional experience which was the seal to 
the Quaker illumination. Yet, Fox never 
uses the word “friendly” to describe 
these men. Instead, he speaks of Hot- 
ham as “‘a pretty tender man” and as 
‘‘a well wisher to ffreindes and one that 
had beene tender unto mee att the 
first.”*8 Robinson, he says, “had beene 
very loveinge to mee and freinds at the 
beginninge.’”° 

Fortunately, there are passages in 
which the term is definitely used to 


25 Fox says: “I desired to have some freindely 
man by, to heare what wee did say”’ (ibid., p. 24). 
Ellwood changes this to “a brother-in-law of his 
[the Scottish priest], who was in some measure con- 
vinced” (Journal [1827 ed.], I, 145). Did ‘‘friendly” 
signify one partially convinced, or did Ellwood 
change it because the man had subsequently fallen 
away from the “truth”? 


26 Numerous illustrations can be cited. “Some 
freindes and freindely people came to mee and saide 
alacke George where is thy shooes’” (Journal, ed. 
Norman Penney, I, 15). ‘They was dressinge the 
heads and hands of freindes and freindely people 
that was broaken that day” (ibid., p. 59). “The 
goaler....beat frends and freindely people ex- 
ceedingely with great cudgells” (ibid., p. 126). 
‘‘There was noe ffreindes nor freindely people neere 
us then and the tounde was a darke hardned tounde”’ 
(ibid, p. 211). 


27 Ibid., p. 51. The mayor of Okehampton is an- 
other instance of one who “was very civill.... and 
convinct in his Judgement” (zbid., p. 244). 


28 Tbid., p. 18; II, 134. 
29 Tbid., II, 108. 
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describe Quakers.° At Cambridge, Fox 


says: 
The maior of the tounde beinge a freinde hee 
fetcht mee to his home. . . . and... . weesent 


for all the freindely people and had a fine meet- 
inge in the power of God amongst them that 
night.3! 


Here he speaks of no one being con- 
vinced—a rare phenomenon. The natur- 
al supposition is that they were already 
convinced. At Lime, Fox drew up some 
queries to confound the ungodly and 
“left them with some freindely people 
which were convinct to stick upon the 
markett crosse.’’ An indisputable in- 
stance of the adjective being used to in- 
dicate a “Friend” occurs in the passage 
concerning Fox’s encounter with John 
Reckless, sheriff of Nottingham. His 
wife declared to Fox: ‘Salvation is 
come to our house’’; and indeed it had, 
for “the Lord’s power” had “wrought a 
mighty change” in Reckless. He had 
“great openings” and sought to make 
recompense for old wrongs because of 
his experience. “Great meetings’ were 
held in his house; and on the next mar- 
ket day he said to Fox: 


“T must go into the market, and preach re- 
pentance unto the people,” and accordingly he 
went .... into the market, and into several 
streets, and preached repentance to the people.33 


Reckless certainly was a “Friend,” and 
yet Fox describes him as “the friendly 


3° This, it seems to me, can be the only meaning 
ascribed to the word as Fox used it to tell of his ac- 
tivity immediately after his release from the Derby 
imprisonment. “When I came out of Darby prison 
....I went uppe Into the Country where was 
freindely people’’ (ibid., I, 15). ‘“‘And then I passt 
uppe and doune [in Leicestershire] and had meet- 
inges amongst ffreindely people in severall places” 
(ibid., p. 16). 

31 [bid., p. 1gt. 

32 [bid., p. 269. The italics are mine. 

33 Journal (1827 ed.), I, 106 f. 


sheriff” and “this friendly sheriff.’’54 
Years later, when Fox returned to 
Nottingham for “a large meeting,” he 
definitely stated that Reckless was a 
“Friend.” “After the meetinge was donne 
I came to visitt the Sheriffe whoe had 
beene convinct formerly whoe remaines 
a freinde: and I had beene his prisoner: 
about 49.’’5 If, as seems evident, Fox 
used ‘‘friendly” to describe adherents to 
the Quaker cause, it is reasonable to 
assume that the “friendly people” with 
whom he conferred in Derbyshire and 
the ‘“Peak-country” were members of the 
sect of which he later became the out- 
standing leader.** 

The story of Quaker growth in York- 
shire also tends to bear out the picture of 
the Quaker movement expanding and 
developing independently of Fox. Fol- 
lowing his Derby imprisonment and 
after a brief tour of his old haunts in the 


34 [bid., p. 107. 


35 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, II, 110. Other 
members of the sect used the same terminology, 
though less frequently. In The First Publishers of 
Truth (p. 318), for example, we read: “Richd Smith, 
a Tannr, whose wife was Convinced and himself a 
friendly man.” The report from the Kelk Monthly 
Meeting states: “Though many were Convinced 
....we had no Settled or Appoynted Meetings, 
But on the first dayes of the week it was the manner 
of some of us to goe to some Town where were 
friendly people, and there sit together, and some- 
times conferr one with another of the Dealings of the 
Lord with us” (ibid., p. 293). 


36 This assumption may find added confirmation 
in the known existence, in 1648, of a Quaker com- 
munity in Derbyshire. Fox says: “At Eton, a town 
near Derby, there was a meeting of Friends” (Jour- 
nal [1827 ed.], I, 94). This community may have 
been the product of his own activity, but his words 
seem to indicate that it was already in existence. 
Prior to this time and subsequent to his enlighten- 
ment, Fox gives no intimation of any activity in 
Derbyshire. He passed through the county once on 
his way to Leicestershire, but he does not record 
any persons being convinced nor even the mere 
“declaration of truth” on his own part. “After I 
had had some service in these parts [Nottingham- 
shire],”” he writes, “I went through Derbyshire into 
my own county Leicestershire again” (ibid., p. 92). 
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Midland counties, Fox made his way 
northward into Yorkshire.’? Braithwaite 
suggests that he had been invited to 
come into the North Country by a 
group of “Seekers’’ living in the neigh- 
borhood of Balby,’* for he had been in 
correspondence with them while con- 
fined at Derby.*® These were unusual 
“Seekers,” for they were no longer seek- 
ing but had become “happy finders.” 
“T have called them Seekers,” says 
Braithwaite, “but the name is hardly 
emphatic enough, for they had already 
found the light.” “It is evident,’ he 
continues, “that Farnsworth and Aldam 
[the two leaders of the community], and 
probably the other members of the 
group, had reached the Quaker ex- 
experience before Fox came among 
them.”’4° 

From Balby, Fox went to Lieutenant 
Roper’s house near Stanley, a few miles 
north of Wakefield, “where,” says Fox, 
“James Naylor....and Tho: Good- 
yeere was convinct and Will: Dewsbury: 
and many more.’ Nayler has left us a 

37 Fox came into Yorkshire late in 1651. In his 
letter of 1676, Fox says that “the truth sprang up 
....in Yorkshire in 1451” (Works of George Fox, 
VII, 10). 

38 Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 60. 

39 In 1653 Richard Farnsworth, the leader of the 
group, wrote to Fox: “I sent those letters to thee 
that thou desired to have, which was written when 
thou was in prison at Derby” (ibid., p. 58). These 
letters are missing. One wonders what happened to 
them. The covering letter has been preserved, and 
yet the letters of Fox would have been regarded as 
of far greater value. The fact that Fox wished to 
have them returned and his known bent for pre- 


serving documentary materials probably indicate 
that it was his intention to preserve these letters. 


4° Jbid., pp. 58, 60. “They [the Farnsworth and 
Aldam group] threw themselves earnestly into the 
new movement, and seem to have organized meet- 
ings at once, if, indeed, they were not already 
banded together as a community of Children of the 
Light” (ibid., p. 60). 


4 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, I, 16. 


brief glimpse of his own illumination and 
call to an itinerant ministry.” Nowhere 
in his account does he refer to Fox— 
a fact which makes it seem “likely that 
Nayler also was travelling for himself the 
pathway of Quaker experience.’ In- 
deed, as early as September 3, 1650, he 
was making Quakers by his preaching, 
if the testimony of one of Cromwell’s 
officers is to be accepted.*4 As for Dews- 
bury, William Sewel declares that he 
“was one of those that had already been 
immediately convinced, as G. Fox him- 
self was, who coming to him, found him- 
self in unity with him.’’4s 

On taking leave of the group that 
gathered at Lieutenant Roper’s, Fox 
directed his horse “towards Captaine 
Pursloe”’ at Cranswick.** On the way, he 
stopped off at Selby to see John Leake, 
who, states Fox, “had beene to visitt mee 
in Darby prison beinge convinced.’’4 


42,4 Collection of Sundry Books, Epistles and 
Papers Written by James Nayler (London, 1716), 
pp. 12 f. 

43 Braithwaite, Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 62. 
It is curious to note that in his writings Nayler men- 
tions Fox only infrequently, and then not as a 
spiritual father or leader of the Quaker movement 
but as a co-worker. Even his final reconciliation was 
to the movement and involved no acknowledgment 
of Fox’s authority. Perhaps this fact explains Fox’s 
petulance during the period when the reconciliation 
was being attempted. 


44 [bid., p. 61. 


'S William Sewel, The History of the... . Quakers 
(2 vols.; London: Darton & Harvey, 1834), I, 55-56. 
Braithwaite concurs in this estimate: ‘Dewsbury, 
too, had won his way for himself to the Quaker ex- 
perience” (Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 65). 


46 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, I, 16. 


47 [bid., p. 17. George Canby, writing from Selby 
in 1704, says that John Leake and his wife ‘‘were the 
first Convinced” in that town and that “Wm. Dews- 
bery was one of the first that came with a Publick 
Testimony into the said Towne” (The First Pub- 
lishers of Truth, ed. Norman Penney, p. 290). 
Again it is rather curious that Fox is not mentioned. 
It seems almost certain that Canby would not have 
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Two days later, now on foot, Fox “‘came 
to Crantsicke to Capt Pursloes” ;4* and 
from the narrative it is clear that 
in some way Pursglove had already be- 
come attached to Quakerism. After 
staying several days at Cranswick, Fox 
came Into Yorke where there was severall peo- 
ple that was very tender... . and severall was 
convinct there..... And soe I passt out of 
Yorke....<.... And I saw towards Cleveland there 
was a people had tasted of the power of God.#9 


Before he reached Cleveland, however, 
he came to Borrowby, where there were 
“severall freindely people that mett 
together and the people was convinced 
and have stoode ever since and there is a 
great meetinge in that tounde.’’’° The 
day following he arrived at Cleveland, 
“amongst those people that had tasted of 
the power of God but was all scattered 
to peices: and the heads of them turned 
ranters,”’** and he succeeded in restoring 
the majority of them to their former 
purity of life and testimony. 

This opening phase of Fox’s York- 
shire travels gives little semblance of 
being a recruiting campaign for Quaker- 
ism. The movement was already estab- 
lished, the converts had been secured, 
and Fox knew precisely where to find 
those who had received the “truth.” It 
appears likely that what happened was 
this: Fox, having been largely repudiated 
by his former associates among the 
Children of the Light, turned to the 


neglected to state that Fox first published “truth” 
in the town and was responsible for Leake’s con- 
vincement, if such had been the case. 


48 Journal, ed. Norman Penney, I, 17. 
49 Ibid., p. 20. 

5° Tbid., p. 21. 

st Tbid. 


52 Fox states that during the Derby imprison- 
ment “many turned off that had beene convinced 
because of the persecution” (ibid., p. 14). Margaret 
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new communities in the northern county, 
with whom he had been in contact while 
in the Derby gaol, hoping to find among 
them the recognition he desired and 
which had been denied him in the Mid- 
lands. 

Fox was not a man to underplay his 
own hand. He very definitely is the hero 
of his Journal, and it is evident that he 
wished to present himself therein as the 
divinely selected and appointed “in- 
strument” of the Lord to open unto 
men “the divine mysteries of his own 
everlasting kingdom.’’s3 But, in spite of 
his obvious attempts at self-inflation, 
Fox, seemingly, did not deny altogether 
(before the final years of his life—if 
then)54 the contribution which others 
had made in forming communities of 
Children of the Light before he appeared 
on the scene. It is now apparent, how- 
ever, that by the end of the eighties, 


Fell Fox affirms that there were “very few (in 
Leicestershire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Warwickshire) that stood firm to him when persecu- 
tion came on him” (Journal [1827 ed.], I, liii). 
Nayler in 1654 found “much coldness in those 
parts,” and Margaret Killam in the same year re- 
ported ‘‘much deadness thereaways” (Braithwaite, 
Beginnings of Quakerism, p. 128). 


53 Journal (1827 ed.), I, 102. “I could speak much 
of .... the infinite love, wisdom, and power of God, 
in preparing, fitting, and furnishing me, for the 
service he had appointed me to” (ibid., pp. 101-2). 
The pages are filled with the special signs of divine 
favor, protection, and approval that marked his 
activity. 

54 By this time Fox was firmly under the control 
of the Morning Meeting. During the Wilkinson- 
Story controversy, the Morning Meeting, much to 
his displeasure, had refused circulation to a paper 
he had written concerning the points at issue 
(Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism, p. 
280). Ellwood, in the 1694 edition of the Journal, 
sought to cover up the fact of Fox’s submission to 
the authority of the group (Journal, ed. Norman 
Penney, II, 155-56). 

88In 1687 the Morning Meeting prepared the 
“Children of the Light” papers to establish the 
origin of that name (Braithwaite, Beginnings of 
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and probably somewhat earlier, it had 
become the deliberate policy of the 
Morning Meeting to suppress all ma- 
terial that would serve to contradict the 
officially promulgated version of Quaker 
beginnings which pictured George Fox 
as the founder of the sect. 

The instrument for enforcing the new 
“party line” was already in existence. 
As early as 1653, Fox had assumed the 
task of censoring Quaker publications; 
but this was never a very effective pro- 
cedure, owing to his travels and fre- 
quent sojourns in prison. Nor were the 
attempts of the other leaders to main- 
tain supervision over the literary output 
of the group a satisfactory solution. 
Finally, in 1672, the Yearly Meeting 
took up the matter and appointed a 
committee of ten to examine carefully 
and correct all books before they were 
released for publication. A year later, 
the “Second-Day’s Morning Meeting”’ 
was established as a board of censorship 
to which all publications had to be sub- 
mitted for authorization, revision, or 
suppression.’? It is not surprising that, 


Quakerism, p. 43). Evidently a controversy centered 
about this point, and this was a necessary step in 
the formulation of the new story concerning the 
founding of the movement. Gerard Croese, in his 
General History of the Quakers (London, 1696), says: 
“The Quakers themselves date their first rise from 
the forty-ninth year of the present century’ (quoted 
in Lewis H. Berens, The Digger Movement in the Days 
of the Commonwealth [London, 1906], p. 49). This 
information had been given him in response to a re- 
quest dated October or December, 1690 (William I. 
Hull, Willem Sewel of Amsterdam, 1653-1720 
(“Swarthmore College Monographs,” No 1 
(Swarthmore, Pa., 1933)], pp. x15 f.) 


56 Thomas Aldam “in a letter written at the end 
of 1653 rejoices that Fox is to view all books before 
they are printed” (Braithwaite, Beginnings of 
Quakerism, p. 134). 

s7Luella M. Wright, The Literary Life of the 
Early Friends, 1650-1725 (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932), p. 98. Inasmuch as all new 
editions of earlier works were also to be examined 


within a very short time, this new body 
developed into an exceedingly rigorous 
instrument of group control, and that 
one of its first major tasks was to trans- 
form the historical record of George 
Fox’s life into a legendary account of 
him as the mythical founder of the 
Quakers. 

An interesting question always in- 
volved in such a development is: Why 
did it take place? What was the occasion 
that prompted the deception? What 
motivation lay behind it? The answer, 
in this particular instance, is to be found 
in the dissension that grew out of the 
“Wilkinson-Story Controversy.” It was, 
in the beginning, merely a conflict over 
church government; and, to understand 
the outcome as it affected the interpreta- 
tion of the role of George Fox in the 
movement, it is necessary to summarize 
briefly what occurred. 

When Fox’s bid for leadership in the 
Midland counties was rebuffed, he shift- 
ed his activity to Yorkshire, Lancaster, 
and Westmorland. As the movement 
developed there, and later in the south, 
he came to occupy an increasingly im- 
portant position among the new com- 
munities that were formed. By the time 
of Nayler’s defection, and partially as 
a result of it, Fox had emerged as the 
dominant figure in the movement. This 
was not accomplished without resistance, 
and a new outbreak of opposition came 
to a head after Fox introduced the new 
system of church government, which 
provided for a large measure of cor- 
porate control over the group. The new 
polity was bitterly resented in some 


and corrected, the later editions cannot be con- 
sidered as entirely dependable historical sources. It 
is also significant to note that the Morning Meeting 
even exercised control over the circulation of manu- 
scripts. 
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quarters as severely restricting, and 
even denying, the guidance of the spirit 
as it operated within the individual. 
The epithets that were used describe the 
nature of the controversy. The leaders 
were called “popes” and “bishops”; 
their meetings were termed “courts,” 
“sessions,” and “synods”; their pro- 
nouncements were labeled “edicts,” 
“canons,” and “bulls.” 

The opening gun in the struggle was 
fired with the publication of The Spirit 
of the Hat in 1673. The author of this 
anonymous pamphlet accused Fox of 
seeking to be the Quaker Moses, dictat- 
ing to the group the divine law; and the 
attempt to hold in check the individual- 
ism that constantly threatened the 
movement with disintegration he de- 
risively termed ‘Foxonian-unity.” The 
first open break caused by the rising 
tide of opposition to the innovations 
occurred in Westmorland, and the lead- 
ers of the division in that county—John 
Wilkinson and John Story—gave their 
names to the separation that cut across 
the entire Quaker movement. This was 
in May, 1675; and the struggle raged 
with considerable heat until after the 
turn of the century. 

As the controversy developed, it 
came to center more and more around 
the authenticity of Fox’s visions and 
revelations, which he utilized to support 
the new system of government; and the 
purity of his character, conduct, and 
motives was also brought into question.** 
Fox could justify himself, the Separatists 
insinuated, only “by pleading that he 
was privileged and was more than a 
man’”’;°? and this the innovators pro- 
ceeded to do. 

58 Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism, 
PP. 313-16, 319, 474. 

59 Tbid., p. 315. 


Fox had set the pattern of appealing 
to his personal authority in a letter writ- 
ten during his Worcester imprisonment 
(1674); and, as the controversy con- 
tinued, the leaders of the majority fac- 
tion were soon portraying him as the 
inspired lawgiver that his opponents 
had accused him of attempting to be. 
“What?” asked William Penn rhetorical- 
ly of Thomas Curtis, one of the dissi- 
dents, “doubt our foundation, or go 
from the pattern brought us down by 
our spiritual Moses from the Mount?”* 
In order to reinforce the role of Fox as 
the unique spokesman for God in the 
affairs of the group with regard to church 
polity, it was now emphasized that this 
had been his role from the beginning. 
Penn’s argument, at this point, has 
been summarized by Braithwaite as 
follows: 

Church order was no doubt a new thing, 
which had come through Fox, but it came in its 
due season..... The heavenly discipline put 
itself forth as the Church became able to re- 
ceive it. Fox was as much ~ servant of God 
when he brought the message of holy order for 
Church communion as when he brought the 
glad tidings of salvation at the rise of Quaker- 
ism. To withstand this was the ready way to 
let in apostasy and to frustrate the glorious 
work of God that had been begun.” 


Thus did Penn and the other leaders of 
the innovators seek to guarantee Fox’s 
authority by affirming its supernatural 
sanction. He was an instrument raised 
up by God to effect a new reformation, 
and this reformation he was only then 
bringing to completion. 

To establish this thesis, the Morning 
Meeting took in hand the task of sup- 
pressing all contradictory accounts and 


60 The Works of George Fox, VIII, 61. 

6t Braithwaite, The Second Period of Quakerism, 
P. 474. 

6 Tbid., p. 229. 
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emending the “Great Journal” so that 
it would be in accord with the new ver- 
sion of Fox’s life. Thus it was that Fox 
came to be depicted as the founder of a 
movement which he had not founded 
but had joined, as the discoverer of a 
“light”’ which he had not discovered but 
had borrowed, and as a divine spokes- 
man of immediately revealed “truth” 
which actually came to him second- 
hand. The revised version of the Journal 
was elevated—at least so it seemed to 
Quaker adversaries—to the status of 
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divine law, and it is to be suspected 
that William Penn was not entirely with- 
out guile when he wrote of George Fox 
in the Preface: “As to man he was an 
original, being no man’s copy.’”*4 


6 Francis Bugg, in 1698, published a drawing 
entitled “The Quakers’ Synod,” which pictured a 
meeting of some eighty Quakers gathered about a 
table on which was “the Journal of G. Fox” (ibid., 
p. 488). 


64 For a discussion of possible groups which Fox 
may have joined, see Winthrop S. Hudson, “‘Ger- 
rard Winstanley and the Early Quakers,” Church 
History, XII (1943), 177-04. 
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THE FLAG AND THE COURTS IN FREE PUBLIC EDUCATION 


HAROLD H. PUNKE* 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


NATION in crisis is concerned about 
national ideals, solidarity, the 
meaning of citizenship, and the 

development of patriotism. Since the 
foregoing concepts are abstract, symbols 
are used to represent them. The flag is an 
important symbol, and various flag 
ceremonies evolve for developing loyalty 
and devotion. A ceremony of recent im- 
portance involves compulsory flag-salut- 
ing by public school children. All cases 
on the subject coming before our higher 
courts have appeared since 1936. One 
might here recall that the Munich; Con- 
ference met in September, 1938, and that 
events in the Rhineland and Austria 
had preceded this conference, as had de- 
velopments in Ethiopia and in Manchu- 
ria. Hence it is worth while to examine 
our efforts to legislate patriotism through 
flag-saluting in public schools. 


BACKGROUND OF THE RULING OF 
THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


In 1937 the right of public school offi- 
cials to expel children for refusing to 
obey regulations which require a salute 


* Mr. Punke is a Chicago Doctor and has held a 
post-doctoral fellowship in the University of Ham- 
burg. He is the author of two books in the field of 
social law and administration and of many articles 
in professional journals. He is now on leave from the 
department of education and psychology at Georgia 
State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia. 


t The group immediately concerned is Jehovah’s 
Witnesses. In view of Exod. 20: 3-5, which forbids 
making and bowing down to graven images, Wit- 
nesses consider saluting the flag to be an act of idol- 
atry and believe that idolators will be slain “when 
the battle of Armageddon comes.” 


and pledge of allegiance to the flag was 
questioned but upheld in New Jersey,’ 
Massachusetts, and Georgia.‘ Effort 
was made through the courts to rein- 
state children who had been thus ex- 
pelled. The complaints charged that re- 
ligious liberty and the right to free public 
education had been violated. In denying 
that the New Jersey statute, which re- 
quired a salute and pledge, violated con- 
stitutional guaranties, the court said: 

The pledge of allegiance is, by no stretch of 
the imagination, a religious rite. It is a patriotic 
ceremony which the Legislature has the power 
to require of those attending schools established 
at public expense. A child of school age is not 
required to attend the institutions maintained 
by the public, but is required to attend a suit- 
able school. Those who do not desire to con- 
form with the commands of the statute can 
seek their schooling elsewhere. 


The Georgia and Massachusetts courts 
reasoned much as did the New Jersey 
court, in holding that there was no 
idolatry in the ceremony and no viola- 
tion of religious liberty or of other con- 
stitutional guaranties by school officials. 

When, in 1938, the issue came before 
the supreme court of California,’ appeals 
in the Georgia and New Jersey cases had 

2 Hering v. State Board of Education (1937), 117 
N.J.L. 455, 189 A. 629; affirmed in 118 N.J.L. 566, 


194 A. 177; appeal dismissed, 303 U.S. 624, 58 S. 
Ct. 752, 82 L. Ed. 1087. 

3 Nicholls v. Mayor and School Committee of Lynn 
(1937), 297 Mass. 65, 7 N.E. (2d) 577, 110 A.L.R. 
377- 

4 Leolles v. Landers (1937), 184 Ga. 580, 192 S.E. 
218, rehearing denied; appeal dismissed, 302 U.S. 
656. 

5 Gabrielli v. Knickerbocker (1938), 12 Calif. (2d) 
85, 82 P. (2d) 391; appeal dismissed, 306 U.S. 621. 
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already been dismissed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States for want of 
any federal question. Although an opin- 
ion by our highest court regarding “‘due 
process” under the federal Constitution 
does not bind state courts regarding “‘due 
process” under state constitutions, ex- 
pelling the girl in the California case did 
not violate the state constitution. 

In 1939 the issue came before the fed- 
eral district court for Massachusetts.® In 
view of the dismissals mentioned, the 
statute—unchanged since the Nicholls 
case—involved no federal issue, and that 
case found the statute valid under the 
state constitution. In discarding the 
allegation that, if a plaintiff conscien- 
tiously believes the salute to be a re- 
ligious rite, then his belief prevails and 
the law must yield, the court com- 
mented: 

To permit this would be to make the pro- 
fessed doctrines of religious belief superior to 


the law of the land, and in effect to permit every 
citizen to become a law unto himself. 


In each of the foregoing decisions the 
court was unanimous. In a 1939 New 
York case’ the majority held that salut- 
ing was not a religious act but a patriotic 
rite which the state might require; but 
they questioned the wisdom of this meth- 
od of developing patriotism. Judge Leh- 
man dissented from the conclusion that 
a child, on pain of expulsion from school, 
could be compelled to salute the flag in 
violation of her religion. He recognized 
that many acts which most Protestants, 
Catholics, or Jews might not consider 
religious, might by others be so con- 
sidered. He illustrated by reference to 


6 Johnson v. Town of Deerfield (1939), 25 F. Supp. 
918; affirmed, 306 U.S. 621; rehearing denied, 307 
U.S. 650, 59 S. Ct. 791, 83 L. Ed. 1027. 

7 People v. Sandstrom (1939), 167 Misc. 436, 3 
N.Y.S. (2d) 1006; reversed in 279 N.Y. 523, 18 N.E. 
(2d) 840. 
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fast days and food taboos, and he applied 
the reasoning to flag salutes. State inter- 
ference, he said, is justified only where 
religion obstructs “the laws of society 
designed to secure its peace and prosper- 
ity, and the morals of its people.” To 
justify expelling a child, he added, the 
statute “must tend in a degree that is 
perceptible and clear towards the preser- 
vation of the.... health... . or welfare 
of the community.” Salutes aim to in- 
culate reverence for the nation, he noted, 
but reverence cannot be developed by 
compelling a child to engage in acts 
which she thinks her God forbids. She 
was not disrespectful of the flag, said 
Lehman, but only refused to show re- 
spect in a way which she believes will 
incur God’s wrath. Thus the degree of 
national solidarity that one might ex- 
pect to result from saluting must be 
weighed against religious liberty. 


RULING OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


The dismissal of appeals—by the 
Supreme Court of the United States— 
for want of a federal issue represents 
consideration by that court. Under in- 
creasing pressure, however, the court in 
1940 explored the field in question.* 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter spoke for the 
majority, and, in upholding school au- 
thorities in expelling the child concerned, 
he urged that the need for protecting 
national unity outweighed the need for 
protecting religious liberty. Mr. Justice 
Stone dissented, reversing the emphasis 
placed on national unity and religious 
liberty. 

Frankfurter reasoned that conscience 
could not excuse one from obeying gen- 


8 Minersville School District v. Gobitis (1940), 310 
U.S. 586, 60 S. Ct. 1010, 84 L. Ed. 1375, 127 A.L.R. 
1493; see also 21 F. Supp. 581, 24 F. Supp. 271, 108 
F. (2d) 683, 309 U.S. 645. 
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eral laws which were not aimed at re- 
ligion as such; that the flag was a sym- 
bol of national unity and that unity was 
the basis of security. He cited Lincoln: 
“Must a government of necessity be too 
strong for the liberties of its people, or too 
weak to maintain its existence?” Frank- 
furter further said: 

The precise issue... . is whether. . . . legis- 
latures....are barred from determining the 
appropriateness of various means to evoke that 
unifying sentiment without which there can 
ultimately be no liberties, civil or religious. 
To stigmatize legislative judgment in providing 
for this universal gesture of respect for the sym- 
bol of our national life in the setting of the com- 
mon school as a lawless inroad on the freedom 
of conscience which the Constitution protects, 
would amount to no less than the pronounce- 
ment of pedagogical and psychological dogma 
in a field where courts possess no marked and 
certainly no controlling competence. The in- 
fluences which help toward a common feeling 
for the common country are manifold. Some 
may seem harsh and others no doubt foolish. 
Surely, however, the end is legitimate. And the 
effective means for its attainment are still so 
uncertain and so unauthenticated by science 
as to preclude us from putting the widely preva- 
lent belief in flag-saluting beyond the pale of 
legislative power. ... . 


The justice added that a society ‘‘may in 
self-protection utilize the educational 
process’’ for inculcating the feelings that 
constitute loyalty—‘“so long as men’s 
right to believe as they please, to win 
others to their way of belief, and their 
right to assemble in their chosen places 
of worship for the devotional ceremonies 
of their faith, are all fully respected.”’ 
Stone insisted that other avenues were 
open to the state through its schools for 
developing patriotism, without denying 
liberties guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
Stone observed that constitutional liber- 
ties are not absolutes and that, where 
interests of government and of persons 
compete, an accommodation must, if 
possible, be reached. Such accommoda- 


tion, he said, was the aim in recent cases 
in which the high court had held that a 
city’s right to control its streets did not 
enable it to deny freedom of speech on 
the streets and that its authority to 
penalize littering the streets was no ab- 
solute by which to suppress the distribu- 
tion of handbills for communicating 
ideas.? Guaranties of civil liberty are 
but guaranties of freedom for mind and 
spirit, Stone reasoned, and they pre- 
suppose the right to hold what opinions 
one will and to persuade others by com- 
municating one’s ideas. Stone thought: 


If these guaranties are to have any meaning 
they must .... be deemed to withhold from 
the state any authority to compel belief or the 
expression of it where that expression violates 
religious convictions, whatever may be the 
legislative view of the desirability of such com- 
pulsion. 


He observed that infringements on per- 
sonal liberty have historically been justi- 
fied in the name of the public good and 
have begun by attacks on helpless minor- 
ities. He added: 


Here we have .. . . a small minority enter- 
taining in good faith a religious belief, which is 
such a departure from the usual course of hu- 
man conduct, that most persons are disposed 
to regard it with little toleration or concern. In 
such circumstances careful scrutiny of legis- 
lative effort to secure conformity of belief and 
opinion by a compulsory affirmation of the de- 
sired belief, is especially needful if civil rights 
are to receive any protection. Tested by this 
standard, I am not prepared to say that the 
right of this small and helpless minority, in- 
cluding children having a strong religious con- 
viction, whether they understand its nature or 
not, to refrain from an expression obnoxious to 
their religion, is to be overborne by the inter- 
est of the state in maintaining discipline in the 
schools. 


9 See Hague v. Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion (1939), 307 U.S. 496, 59 S. Ct. 954, 83 L. Ed. 
1423; Schneider v. State (1939), 308 U.S. 147, 60 S. 
Ct. 146, 84 L. Ed. 155. 
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SEQUELS TO THE GOBITIS DECISION 


It may be unwise to attribute specific 
events to individual causes. Hence the 
precise influence of the Gobitis decision 
is indeterminable. In view of that case, 
however, certain related items might be 
summarized. 

1. Where children have been expelled 
from school for refusal to salute the flag, 
they may be illegally absent. Charges of 
delinquency or incorrigibility have been 
brought, in efforts to commit such chil- 
dren to appropriate institutions. The 
issue has been raised in Texas,"® Massa- 
chusetts,* New York,” New Jersey," 
and New Hampshire."* Although some 
cases antedate the Gobitis decision, courts 
have uniformly refused to commit such 
children to institutions for delinquents. 
In one New York case's the court said: 
“Delinquency, like a crime, involves an 
intent to do wrong.” Wilful disrespect 
for the flag should be punished, the court 
observed, but the child concerned was 
not the type that would disgrace the 
flag—she obeyed her parents and teach- 
ers and violated no other school regula- 
tion. She was not a delinquent—i.e., 
“incorrigible, ungovernable or habitual- 
ly disobedient and beyond the control of 
her parents, guardians, custodians or 
other lawful authority.” 

In refusing to commit a child the New 


10 Shinn v. Barrow (1938), 121 S.W.(2d) 450, 
rehearing denied. 

™ Commonwealth v. Johnson (1941), 35 N.E. (2d) 
801, 309 Mass. 476. 

12 People v. Sandstrom (1939), 167 Misc. 436, 3 
N.Y.S. (2d) 1006, reversed in 279 N.Y. 523, 18 N.E. 
(2d) 840; In re Jones (1940), 24 N.Y.S. (2d) 10, 175 
Misc. 451; In re Reed (1941), 28 N.Y.S. (2d) 92, 262 
App. Div. 814. 

"3In re Latrecchia (1942), 26 A. (2d) 881, 128 
N.J.L. 472. 

4 State v. LeFebvre (1941), 20 A. (2d) 185. 

SIn re Jones (1940), 24 N.Y.S. (2d) 10, 175 
Misc. 451. 


Hampshire court found it impossible ‘‘to 
attribute to the legislature an intent to 
authorize the breaking up of family life 
for no other reason than because some of 
its members have conscientious religious 
scruples not shared by the majority of 
the community”—at least if those scru- 
ples are exercised in good faith and inter- 
fere with no rights of others. The child 
was not delinquent. Neither was he 
“neglected’’—i.e., abandoned by his par- 
ents; associating with disreputable per- 
sons; coming from a cruel and depraved 
home; or having no provision made 
by parents for subsistence, education, 
health, or moral welfare. 

These decisions, in view of the Gobitis 
case, left a dilemma: Courts could 
neither order school boards to revoke 
expulsions nor order children to change 
their religion; nor could they commit 
children to institutions for delinquents. 

A Kansas school board’ offered the 
Gobitis case as authority for expelling 
children who refused to salute the flag. 
In refusing to uphold expulsion, the court 
stated that protections of religious liber- 
ty in Kansas went farther than did feder- 
al protections. The Kansas constitution 
provided: 

The right to worship God according to the 
dictates of conscience shall never be infringed; 
nor shall any person be compelled to attend 
or support any form of worship nor shall any 
control of or interference with the rights of 
conscience be permitted, nor any preference be 
given by law to any religious establishment or 
mode of worship. 


Only after the Gobitis case had school 
authorities “conceived the notion that 
the failure of ....a child to salute the 
flag justified expelling the child from 
school,”’ said the court. The Gobitis case, 
however, dealt with the federal Constitu- 
tion relative to statutes that were valid 


16 Smith v. State (1942), 127 P. (2d) 518. 
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within the states where enacted, whereas 
the Kansas constitution prevented any 
such statute from being valid. 

2. Did the Gobitis decision stimulate 
attacks on Witnesses? Fennell'’ cites 
the American Civil Liberties Union™® as 
indicating that, in the period from May 
to October, 1940, “‘it has been claimed 
there were 335 cases of mob violence in 
44 states involving 1,448 persons.” 
Holmes” refers to a “verified” list of 
thirty-nine outbreaks during the “few 
weeks” ending early in June, 1940, 
which occurred in twenty states, from 
Wyoming to Maine and Wisconsin to 
Texas. In one instance in Texas, he 
states, “‘nearly one hundred Witnesses, 
including children and an old woman of 
78 years, were lashed like cattle for ten 
miles down a railroad track in the blazing 
heat of midday, and left... . to fend for 
themselves.”” On May 22, 1940, three 
“Nazi agents” in Del Rio, Texas, were 
escorted by a mob of four hundred to the 
city limits. They had been distributing 
The Watch Tower and playing phono- 
graph records—allegedly Nazi propa- 
ganda.?° “On May 25 [1940] three wit- 
nesses were accused of being Nazi agents 
and threatened by a hostile crowd in 
Glendale, Arkansas. A few days later 
the same charge was made against two 
Witnesses in Sanford, Maine..... On 
June 22 a Witness was tarred and 
feathered at Parco, Wyoming, for having 


17 William G. Fennell, “The ‘Reconstructed 
Court’ and Religious Freedom: The Gobitis Case in 
Retrospect,” New York University Law Quarterly 
Review, XIX (November, 1941), 31-48. 

18 Liberty’s National Emergency (1941), pp. 27- 
30. 

19 John Haynes Holmes, “The Case of Jehovah’s 
Witnesses,” Christian Century, LVII (July 17, 1940), 
986-08. 


20H. Rutledge Southworth, “Jehovah’s 50,000 
Witnesses,’’ Nation, CLI (August 10, 1940), 110-12. 


allegedly given the Nazi salute.’’* Time 
stated: 

Witnesses have recently been mobbed from 
Maine to California. .... Last week they suf- 
fered: 1) at Columbus, Ohio, where Governor 
Bricker refused to reinstate a cancelled contract 
that would have permitted them to hold their 
national convention at the State Fair Grounds; 
2) at Clarksburg, W.Va., where they were 
struck from relief rolls for refusal to salute the 
flag; 3) at Ocean City, N.J., where Mrs. Ethel 
R. Winkler was jailed as a public nuisance for 
passing out Witness tracts.” 


At Litchfield, Illinois, townsfolk mobbed a 
Witness motorcade, wrecked its cars. Police 
rushed 61 Witnesses to the city jail, then had to 
call for State policemen and _ neighboring 
sheriffs to protect the jail.?3 


In Elsinore, California, thirty Witnesses 
were escorted out of town after a riot.” 
In Kennebunk, Maine, local and state 
police authorities had refused to protect 
Witnesses from what seemed a threaten- 
ing mob. One night two townsmen in a 
car loaded with stones stopped before 
Witness headquarters. The men were 
potted with buckshot. Next morning a 
mob of about two thousand set fire to the 
headquarters, and its six occupants were 
jailed for assault with intent to kill. 
Later two of the two thousand were 
arrested for arson but were released after 
a court “‘hearing.’”*5 In Little Rock about 
one hundred workers on a government 
war emergency pipeline stormed a Witness 
meeting. The Arkansas Gazette is quoted 


21 Thid. 

2 XXXV (July 29, 1940), 40-41. 

23 XXXV (June 24, 1940), 54. 

24 Quoted from New York Times, July 17, 1940, 

p. 17, col. 5, by Joseph T. Tinnelly in “A Current 

Problem in Freedom of Speech and of Religion,” 
St. Johns Law Review, XVI (November, 1941), 108- 
17. See also New York Times, June 2, 1940, p. 14, 
col. 1; and June 3, 1940, p. 9, col. 6. 

25 Cf. Time, June 24 and July 29, 1940; New 
York Times, June 10, 1940, p. 19, col. 4; and Holmes, 
op. cit. 
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as reporting that the workers were 
“armed with guns, sticks, blackjacks 
and pipe”; that the attack was made 
after dark; and that two men were shot 
and five others beaten sufficiently to need 
hospital care. The newspaper report in- 
cluded the following excerpt: 

Occasionally another automobile would turn 
into the grounds. A dozen or more pipeliners 
pounced on each car and asked: “Are you a 
Witness?” The usual answer came back in a 
firm voice: “Yes, I am a Witness.”’ The driver 
and other male occupants then were ordered 
out. Some hesitated. They were dragged out 
and the pummeling began. Many used their 
fists, but others wielded clubs, long heavy 
screwdrivers and blackjacks. The beating usual- 
ly continued until the victim fell.*6 


The treatment of Witnesses, sampled 
in the foregoing statements, is a debit to 
democracy. It may be difficult to deter- 
mine what organized group, if any, in- 
stigates a mob, and varied reports may 
accompany the same events. In numer- 
ous instances, too, the Witnesses have 
probably been fools. Moreover, the read- 
er who is interested in the possible influ- 
ence of the Gobitis decision on popular 
treatment of Witnesses should check the 
date of that decision—June 3, 1940— 
with the dates of individual events re- 
ported. In the case of mob activity, how- 
ever, it is possible to discern that a mob 
existed and that it did things while it ex- 
isted. Moreover, law-enforcement agen- 
cies seem at times to have fostered the 
mob rather than democratic ideals.?” In 
1940 Solicitor-General Francis Biddle 
said :?* 


Recently I had occasion to refer... . to the 
swiftly increasing cases of mob violence in con- 


26From “Mob Action against Sect on the In- 
crease,” Christian Century, LIX (October 7, 1942), 
1204. 


27 Cf. Southworth, op. cit.; and Holmes, of. cit. 


28 Address before the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion, June 19, 1940, as quoted by Holmes, op. cit. 


nection with Jehovah’s Witnesses... . . Self- 
constituted bands of mob patrioteers are roam- 
ing about the country, setting upon these peo- 
ple, beating them, driving them out of their 
homes. In at least one instance, I am told a 
sheriff, pretending to lead them out of harm 
from the barn where they had taken shelter, 
terrified and powerless, brought them straight 
back to where the mob was waiting. The attor- 
ney general of the United States has ordered 
an immediate investigation by the FBI to see 
if any civil rights of these persons have been 
interfered with which we can protect. We shall 
not tolerate such nazi methods. 


3. The Gobitis decision has brought 
forth much criticism. Subdivision 2 
above suggests certain reactions to the 
decision. In the Michigan Law Review 
for November, 1940, Anderson includes 
one footnote which cites nineteen dis- 
cussions of the issue appearing in legal 
periodicals.” There are, of course, other 
discussions.’° According to one review, 


29 William F. Anderson, ‘Constitutional Law— 
Due Process—Freedom of Religion and Conscience 
—Compulsory Flag Salute,” Michigan Law Review, 
XXXIX, 149-52, n. 3. 


3°V. W. Rothem and F. G. Folsom, “Recent 
Restrictions upon Religious Liberty,’ American 
Political Science Review, XXXVI (December, 1942), 
1053-68; Robert E. Cushman, “Constituuional 
Law in 1939-40,” American Political Science Re- 
view, XXXV, 250-83; John R. Green, “Liberty 
under the Fourteenth Amendment,” Washington 
University Law Quarterly, XXVII, 497-562; M. M. 
Chambers, “Flag Salute before the Bench,” Nation’s 
Schools, XXIII (June, 1939), 62 ff.; J. J. Kearney, 
“Supreme Court Abdicates as Nation’s School 
Board,” Catholic Education Review, XXXVIII 
(October, 1940), 457-60; I. Dillard, “Salute to the 
Court,” New Republic, CVIII (March 1, 1943), 
276-77, and “About-Face to Freedom,” ibid., 
CVIII (May 24, 1943), 693-95; Beulah Amidon, 
“Can We Afford Martyrs?” Survey Graphic, XXIX 
(1940), 457-60; D. L. Bolinger, “Is Our Religion 
Spineless?” Christian Century, LVIII (December 24, 
1941), 1614. See also Social Service Review, XIV 
(September, 1940), 574-75, and XVI (December, 
1942), 672; and New Republic, CII (June 24, 1940), 
843, 852-55. Note further in the Christian Century, 
LVII (June 19, 1940), 791-92; LVII (June 26, 1940), 
813; LVII (July 3, 1940), 845-46; LVII (July 31, 
1940), 953; LIX (June 24, 1942), 798; LX (January 
13, 1943), 38-39; LX (May 12, 1943), 565. 
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no decision of recent years in the field of 
civil liberty (with the possible exception of the 
Hague Case in 1939) has aroused so much in- 
formed discussion; and it is interesting to note 
that the critical comment has been largely ad- 
verse to the soundness of the decision.3 


Public opinion thus attacked a decision 
which it considered restrictive of reli- 
gious liberty and freedom of expression. 

4. In a case decided on June 8, 1942, 
three of the justices who concurred in the 
Gobitis decision acknowledged error in 
that decision.** The Opelika case was 
concerned not with expelling children 
from school but with religious liberty 
and free speech as affected by city ordi- 
nances which charged license fees for 
distributing literature on the streets and 
with providing in such ordinance for 
revocation at the discretion of the grant- 
ing officials. Mr. Justice Reed spoke for 
the majority and found nothing in such 
ordinances to interfere with religious 
liberty or free speech. Stone, Murphy, 
Black, and Douglas dissented. The dis- 
sent considered the distribution of litera- 
ture “an old, recognized and effective 
mode”’ of religious proselytizing, and it 
saw a parallel between the Witnesses 
and the struggles of various dissenters in 
Colonial days—from whom several pres- 
ent orthodox denominations grew. The 
dissent cited Colonial oaths and licensing 
burdens placed on dissenters, but no tax- 
ing. Such tax should not be allowed to 
stand, urged the dissent, particularly 
where clergymen of orthodox denomina- 
tions can distribute literature from their 
pulpits untaxed. 

Following the dissent, Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy point to what 
they, in 1942, regarded as an error in 


31“The Gobitis Case in Retrospect,” Bill of 
Rights Review, I (1941), 267. 


32 Jones v. City of Opelika, 316 U.S. 584, 62S. Ct. 
1231, 86 L. Ed. 1691. 


concurring in 1940 with the Gobitis 
majority; they state that the Opelika 
majority logically extends the Gobitis 
error. “The First Amendment,” they 
say, ‘does not put the right freely to ex- 
ercise religion in a subordinate posi- 
tion”—which is what the Gobitis and 
Opelika cases do. How much influence 
criticism of the Gobitis decision had on 
changing the minds of these justices may 
be an open question. Yet it seems healthy 
for democracy if judges of our highest 
court frankly admit their errors, pro- 
vided popular congeniality in this re- 
spect does not make them superficial in 
initial pronouncements or subsequent 
issues. 

5. Some courts have said that parents 
dissatisfied with flag-salute regulations 
might send their children to private 
schools—reasoning that there is no denial 
of access to education since children 
may attend private schools.*3 Pursuant 
to the Gobitis decision, the legislature of 
West Virginia provided for courses in 
history, civics, and the Constitution. 
For public schools, courses were to be 
prepared by the state board of education, 
and flag-saluting was included. The 
statute made it the duty of private, 
parochial, and denominational schools to 
prescribe courses “similar to those re- 
quired for the public schools.’’4 Thus, it 
seems the legislature intended to require 
flag-saluting of pupils in both public and 
private schools. If this West Virginia 
provision had gone unchallenged, similar 
provisions would likely have been made 
by other legislatures—thus eliminating 
that avenue of escape from salute re- 
quirements. 

33 Pierce v. Society of Sisters (1925), 268 U.S. 510, 
45 S. Ct. 571, 69 L. Ed. 1070,:39 A.L.R. 468. 

34 West Virginia Code (1941 Suppl.), sec. 1734. 
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REVERSAL OF THE GOBITIS DECISION 


The West Virginia statute, however, 
was challenged, although on the issue of 
national solidarity versus religious liber- 
ty rather than on any issue concerning 
private schools.35 Mr. Justice Jackson 
spoke for the majority. He reasoned 
that “symbolism is a primitive but effec- 
tive way of communicating ideas”; that 
symbols are commonly used by such 
agencies as churches, lodges, and politi- 
cal parties; that one “gets from a symbol 
the meaning he puts into it”; and that 
“what is one man’s comfort and inspira- 
tion is another’s jest and scorn.” He 
stated that our Constitution tolerates 
censorship of expression “only when the 
expression presents a clear and present 
danger of action of a kind the State is 
empowered to prevent and punish.” 
Even more urgent ground would be 
needed to compel one to break silence— 
to utter what is not in his mind. If off- 
cials can force acceptance of specific 
creeds, creeds may change with political 
shifts. The Gobitis opinion assumed, 
said Jackson, that the state may impose 
a flag-salute discipline on school children, 
and it examined only the religious claim 
for immunity from a general rule. 
Whether or not courts possess ‘marked 
or controlling’ competence regarding 
the best educational methods for devel- 
oping national unity, he added, they can- 
not withhold judgment where liberty is 
infringed. 

The heart of the Gobitis opinion is 
that national unity is the basis of nation- 
al security, that public authorities may 
select appropriate means for attaining 
unity, and that compulsory measures are 
constitutional. Jackson noted that his- 
toric efforts to coerce uniformity have 
always led by steps from mild to bitter 


38 West Virginia State Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette (1943), 63 S. Ct. 1178. 


strife, whether the ends sought related to 
race, to territory, to dynasty, or to soul- 
saving. ‘“Those who begin coercive elim- 
ination of dissent soon find themselves 
exterminating dissenters,” he says, and 
adds that “compulsory unification of 
opinion achieves only the unanimity of 
the graveyard.” The First Amendment 
was intended to avoid these ends by 
avoiding their beginnings. Rich cultural 
diversity and intellectual individualism, 
he reasons, can be had only at the price 
of occasional eccentricities. ““When they 
are so harmless to others or to the State 
as those we deal with here,” he said, “the 
price is not too great.” Freedom to differ 
is not limited to trifles: “The test of its 
substance is the right to differ as to 
things that touch the heart of the exist- 
ing order.” “If there is any fixed star in 
our constitutional constellation,” said 
Jackson, “‘it is that no official, high or 
petty, can prescribe what shall be ortho- 
dox in politics, nationalism, religion, or 
other matters of opinion or force citizens 
to confess by word or act their faith 
therein.” 

Thus the values of national unity are 
not absolute any more than are individ- 
ual freedoms. Unity is not an end; it isa 
tool for securing human values. Hence, 
when important human values are lost 
through efforts to secure greater unity, 
democratic society is better off with less 
unity. National unity and _ individual 
freedom are thus relative to each other, 
as are most relationships between the in- 
dividual and the group. 

Justices Roberts, Reed, and Frank- 
furter dissented. Roberts and Reed 
adhered to the Gobitis ruling. Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter wrote a long dissenting 
opinion in which he further elaborated 
and documented his reasoning in the 
Gobitis case. He cited instances in which 
the enforcement of general legislation 
had compelled conduct on the part of 
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individuals which was contrary to reli- 
gious conscience—compulsory vaccina- 
tion,** food-inspection regulations,3? ob- 
ligation to bear arms,%* testimonial 
duties,*° and compulsory medical treat- 
ment.*° A weakness of his reasoning here 
is his inadequate recognition of the rela- 
tive character of unity and liberty. Some 
observances which have been considered 
religious are more important for social 
solidarity than others—i.e., plural mar- 
riages. In the Barnette case the majority 
thought that compulsory flag-saluting 
contributed less to social welfare through 
the avenue of national unity than it de- 
tracted through the avenue of individual 
liberty. 


MODIFICATION OF ‘“‘SALUTE”’ CEREMONY 


In harmony with the Barnette conclu- 
sion one should note certain efforts to re- 
move the sting from salute requirements 
without losing the values of saluting. In 
Rochester, Michigan, Judge Moore,* in- 
structed Witness children to omit all 
reference to the flag, and say: “I pledge 
allegiance to the....United States 
of America....one nation indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.”” Witness 
children repeated the pledge after their 
classmates had saluted the flag. The re- 
sult was that nineteen young Witnesses 
who were expelled for nonsaluting were 
reinstated in school. 

More significant, however, is congres- 
sional action” taken June 22, 1942, in 

36 Jacobsen v. Massachusetts (1905), 197 U.S. 11, 
25S. Ct. 358, 49 L. Ed. 643, 3 Ann. Cas. 765. 

37 Shapiro v. Lyle, D.C. (1929), 30 F. (2d) 971. 

38 Hamilton v. Regents (1934), 293 U.S. 245, 55 S. 
Ct. 197, 79 L. Ed. 343. 

39 Stansbury v. Marks (1793), 2 Dall. 213, 1 L. 
Ed. 353. 

4° People v. Vogelgesang (1917), 221 N.Y. 290, 
116 N.E. 977. 

4 See Survey Midmonthly, February, 1941, p. 64. 


4 Public Laws (77th Cong., 2d sess.), LVI, Part 
I, 377 ff.; Public Law No. 623. 


codifying rules and customs for using 
and displaying the flag. Section 7 of the 
code provides: 


That the pledge of allegiance to the flag, 
“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the Republic for which 
it stands, one Nation indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all,” be rendered by standing 
with the right hand over the heart; extending 
the hand, palm upward, toward the flag at the 
words “‘to the flag’’ and holding this position 
until the end, when the hand drops to the side. 
However, civilians will always show full re- 
spect to the flag when the pledge is given by 
merely standing at attention, men removing 
their headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 


Such federal action is significant. Wit- 
nesses have repeatedly affirmed their re- 
spect for the nation and the flag, and re- 
spect is the thing desired by federal au- 
thorities. Moreover, the American flag 
is a national symbol, not a state or village 
symbol; hence, if regulation of its use is 
desirable, a federal agency seems the 
appropriate regulator—as in coining 
money. The fact, however, that this 
congressional action preceded the Bar- 
nette decision does not nullify the im- 
port of that decision. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


a 

The materials here reviewed have cer- 
tain implications for American democ- 
racy. 

1. One implication concerns purpose 
versus method in developing ideals. 
There has been little opposition to the 
purpose of regulations concerning flag 
salutes—to develop national unity. Dis- 
putes relate to method. Purpose is large- 
ly philosophy; method is essentially 
psychology. Whether or not we consider 
flood control desirable is philosophy; 
construction of dams is engineering. 
Setting up war aims is philosophy; con- 
ducting campaigns is military strategy. 
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Psychologists maintain that such 
traits as respect, loyalty, and patriotism 
develop only through voluntary partici- 
pation. Hence, personal :attitude, free- 
dom to reject, and desire to participate 
are more important than outward be- 
havior. Clear-cut tests of loyalty or par- 
ticipation come only in crisis in which no 
worldly force can compel and in which 
one’s own beliefs therefore control. When 
beliefs thus control, one usually rebels 
against activities forced upon him when 
agencies existed capable of forcing him to 
do their bidding. Hence, if the aim of 
patriotism is to develop a philosophy 
which will lead one to act for the national 
welfare when the national state is unable 
to force action, then compulsion as the 
training method constitutes negative 
training. Compulsion by parent or state 
can develop automatons—with auto- 
matic response to compulsion—but autom- 
atons are incapable of loyalty or pat- 
riotism. In America we might have 
learned from the efforts to legislate virtue 
through the Volstead Act or through 
laws concerning prostitution and gam- 
bling. We did not alleviate delinquency 
among depression youth by legislating 
virtue into them. First, sociological re- 
search located causes; then planning 
formulated programs of relief, public 
works, and education. Psychological re- 
search might similarly determine how 
best to develop loyalty in children, if we 
agree what the term means, and teaching 
practice might embody the findings. The 
teacher-explanation technique of the 
psychological method might well achieve 
greater results than the compulsion tech- 
nique of the strong-arm method—strong 
arm of the law. 

Judge Lehman and Mr. Justice Stone 
suggest not only that a flag salute is a 
fine token of respect and idealism 7f the 
individual concerned embodies in his 


daily life the ideals symbolized by the 
flag but also that the salute is mockery 
if he does not thus embody these ideals. 
Such ideals are reflected in one’s willing- 
ness to pay taxes, to render jury or other 
civic service, to assume the responsibility 
of being informed and of exercising the 
franchise accordingly, or to rear a family 
of competent and well-trained children 
to supply a constructive and responsible 
future citizenry. Stone reasoned that 
numerous avenues, other than flag- 
saluting, are open to schools for develop- 
ing patriotism and respect for American 
ideals. Granting that there is value in 
saluting the flag under appropriate cir- 
cumstances, it reflects inadequacy and 
incompetence on the part of educators, 
legislators, and courts when they try to 
make flag-saluting and similar “exer- 
cises” do the main job in developing pa- 
triotism and democratic citizenship. 
In teaching arithmetic or in developing 
patriotism, the strong-arm method is 
the method of those who do not yet un- 
derstand how people best learn or de- 
velop sentiments of attachment. 

2. Professional school men talk much 
about training free minds and about the 
need of a free social atmosphere in which 
to do it; yet they do not seem very alert 
to whatever challenge to such freedom 
lurks in the trend of Witness cases in the 
courts. According to the Barnette ruling, 
the Gobitis opinion and earlier rulings 
constituted a threat to constitutional 
liberties. Those of the recent civil- 
liberties cases which concern the public 
schools might indeed restrict the school’s 
capacity to develop free minds that are 
able to think critically on vital social 
issues. School men must sense the begin- 
nings of encroachment on the school’s 
opportunity to develop free minds, 
rather than merely the ripened mani- 
festations of encroachment—whether 
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fostered by state school boards or other- 
wise. However well schools may teach 
spelling or trade courses, unless school 
men can sense such beginnings, they are 
inferior social statesmen. A _ further 
school problem will be noted presently. 

3. The Gobitis case related to compul- 
sory flag salutes in public schools, as- 
suming that disgruntled children might 
attend private schools. If legislature au- 
thority exists for compelling public 
school children to engage in acts violat- 
ing religious convictions, however, it 
would be no great step to compel private- 
school children to do the same. It is the 
individual pupil who is compelled, not 
the institution. Note the West Virginia 
statute on this point. 

The participation of various groups in 
the discussion and public enlightenment 
on the issue constitutes, therefore, an 
encouraging illustration of democratic 
method in settling disputes—as our vio- 
lence illustrates the opposite. Thus, in 
America we have the potential for either 
approach. Perhaps some totalitarians 
have only one potential. We need to cul- 
tivate the forum, arbitration, and com- 
promise technique, however; otherwise, 
the violence approach springs up like 
weeds in a neglected garden. 

4. Much flurry has accompanied the 
handling of the Witness cases. The Wit- 
nesses base their views on the Bible and 
are a Christian group. Probably most 
legislators and school officials responsible 
for the regulations affecting Witnesses 
are also Christians. One wonders what 
the situation would be should a similar 
issue emerge from an equally fervent 
non-Christian group—Mohammedan, 
Taoist. 

Most persons favorable to the Barnette 
decision probably think the issue is now 
finally settled, although wishful thinking 
may thus be reflected. Is one to expect 


that the agencies which fostered the 
flag-salute and related legislation, and 
the extra-legal attacks on Witnesses, will 
accept this reversal of high authority 
within so few years and raise no criticism 
on any count? Would the same apply to 
the congressional action of June 22, 
1942? Arrival of world peace might 
largely allay this particular hysteria— 
until a new brand arises with some other 
crisis. Can we foresee and prevent crises? 

Even if one assumes that the particu- 
lar issue regarding Witnesses is settled, 
other issues concerning state and religion 
may arise. Two sources seem potent: 
erroneous biblical interpretations and 
fanatical groups which take a religious 
bent. The two overlap. Whatever our 
particular religious views, we should 
realize that research in recent decades 
has cast much additional light on the 
origins and interpretations of religious 
literature. Religious leaders, however, 
should sense the scope of the task of 
spreading new teaching in a field steeped 
in individual and group prejudice. The 
public school has a related task. Al- 
though church and state are separate, 
schools should recognize that the Witness 
episodes are only one manifestation of a 
general problem confronting educational 
institutions. Any group which sees the 
essence of religious life in some few lines 
picked out of a large body of ancient 
literature, with all the numerous con- 
flicts, elaborations, and circumlocutions 
reflected by that literature, seems likely 
to be on questionable ground. Persons 
with one-track minds are sometimes 
called fanatics. It should be a job of pub- 
lic schools to show youth that in almost 
any field of human interest there is more 
than one track that the human mind 
might follow—as in religion, politics, 
vocation, or in family life; and that one 
who does not compare and try out in his 
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imagination more than one track in a 
particular field will never get more than 
a mole’s-eye view of the world. Fanati- 
cism in any field is largely emotionalized 
ignorance, and a good way to mellow the 
fanaticism is to reduce the ignorance. 

The difference between the view of 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter and that of Jus- 
tices Stone and Jackson, as set forth in 
the foregoing pages, reflects a fundamen- 
tal difference in philosophies of liberal 
democracy. Frankfurter’s view gives a 
large place to experimentation in politi- 
cal relationships—it dignifies the individ- 
ual citizen by maintaining that he knows 
what is good for him politically, that he is 
able to see the long-range consequences 
of political action, and that he is able to 
carry any responsibility that govern- 
ment entails. This view assumes that the 
citizen mass becomes politically mature 
through its opportunity to experiment 
with legislation and to make mistakes, 
just as a child learns to walk by being 
allowed to stand alone and to stumble 
along. Without complete justification, 
however, it has been said that the con- 
stitutional view, as reflected by Stone 
and Jackson, places less emphasis on the 
capacity of men at the present time to 
foresee and overcome political difficul- 
ties than it places on the capacity of men 
in the late eighteenth century, when our 
Constitution was originally formulated. 
This constitutional view maintains that 
the individual has certain freedoms 
which no majority vote in a legislature 
or elsewhere can take away. “The very 
purpose of a Bill of Rights was to with- 
draw certain subjects from the vicissi- 
tudes of political controversy, to place 
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them beyond the reach of majorities and 
officials.’”’43 

If individuals develop political capac- 
ity through abiding by the results of 
their own voting and choosing, should 
their scope of political experimentation 
be curtailed by conclusions reached a 
century and a half ago, as reflected in the 
Constitution? Historians maintain that 
the fundamentals of human relationship 
have changed little within recorded 
time—that change relates mainly to de- 
tails. If the historians are right, then 
fundamental principles laid down by the 
Founding Fathers will long be valid 
guides in democratic society. At bottom, 
the question is one of how much conserv- 
ing supervision from the past, and how 
much experimental exploration into the 
future, there should be—as far as the 
field of human relationship and regula- 
tion is concerned. Of course we should 
not assume that the problem is new; nor 
should we assume that our present ar- 
rangement offers a final solution. 

5. The social reverberations accom- 
panying the trend of. the Witness cases, 
as climaxed in the Gobitis and Opelika 
decisions and as reversed in the Barnette 
case, may have significant international 
implications. At present, people in many 
countries look to America as a bulwark 
of civil and religious liberty, in contrast 
with the rule under which those people 
now live. Hence, for our highest court to 
remove what a great deal of informed 
opinion considered a recent limitation on 
that liberty might significantly enhance 
the international prestige of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 


43 West Virginia State Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette (1943), 63 S. Ct. 1178. 
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Freedom Forgotten and Remembered. By HEt- 
MUT Kuun. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1943. viiit+267 pages. 
$2.50. 

Among the innumerable books which the 
National Socialist upheaval has provoked, Pro- 
fessor Kuhn’s work stands out as one of the 
most remarkable diagnoses of the world-wide 
malady of our age. In his much-discussed books 
Hermann Rauschning, a man_ intimately 
familiar with National Socialism, has diagnosed 
that movement as the “revolution of nihilism.” 
With this diagnosis Kuhn agrees, but his in- 
quiry cuts deeper. The reader of Rauschning’s 
books cannot help wondering how a man of the 
fine culture of the former president of the Free 
City of Danzig could ever become a follower of 
Hitler and a leader in that movement which he 
now arraigns so violently. Kuhn’s book ex- 
plains this strange phenomenon of intellectuals 
of refined culture turning followers of a move- 
ment which represents the complete denial of 
those very values upon which our civilization 
has been built. National Socialism is recognized 
as an attitude of despair. This statement is not 
new. Despair had taken hold of the masses of 
the German people, especially of the lower mid- 
dle classes, in consequence of the uprooting ex- 
periences of war, defeat, inflation, and depres- 
sion. But that despair of the masses would not 
have resulted in a world-shaking movement of 
demonically destructive force but for a deeper 
despair that had beset the minds of Germany’s 
intellectuals. Kuhn maintains that they had 
forgotten the purpose of human life, without 
which freedom is meaningless, and he describes 
how it happened. Christianity had awakened 
the human conscience and had thus postulated 
the value of the individual and the individual’s 
responsibility before God. Enlightenment and 
liberalism completed the emancipation of the 
individual by setting a definite check to organ- 
ized religion’s tendencies to arrogate to itself 
political power, as well as to the attempts of the 
state ultimately to determine the purposes for 
which its members ought to live and to strive. 
Individual freedom was affirmed in the name of 
God, in whose sight man chooses between right 
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and wrong. “As directly related to the Creator, 
the human mind was raised above worldly 
jurisdiction.” Thus a limit was established to 
the power of the state. No longer could the 
state, or any other worldly institution, be re- 
garded as a final purpose. However, in thus 
deepening the meaning of freedom, enlightenment 
and its continuation, positivism, planted the 
very seed for freedom’s denial and destruction. 
In religion man had channeled passion, his 
yearning forthe absolute. Enlightenment glorified 
reason, flaunted its own imperviousness to en- 
thusiasm, and fell into the error of believing 
that, by dispelling the objects of passion, it had 
extirpated passion. This error was tolerable as 
long as the positivist belief in the inevitability 
of progress served as a substitute for the idea of 
the providential character of history. This 
imperturbable urge in which the positivist be- 
lieves is the relic and vestige of an ancestral idea 
of Christian origin, viz., of the idea of the pas- 
sionate love that the creature bears to the 
creator. Enlightenment and positivism are forms 
of oblivion of God and the individual’s respon- 
sibility to him and, therefore, of freedom; but 
they are mild forms of oblivion, because vestig- 
ial elements of these ideas remain. Furthermore, 
and most important of all, in the heyday of 
liberalism people felt so safely imbedded in a 
half-forgotten faith that they mistook the love 
of freedom for an indelible mark of human na- 
ture. 

However, while positivism remained the 
reigning creed of the Western countries, it did 
not give lasting satisfaction to the mind in 
Germany. “The German intellect, disabused 
after an inconsequential enthusiasm for sci- 
entific naturalism and evolution, torn loose 
from its religious matrix, quarrelling with its 
metaphysical past and sceptical of the Western 
belief in progress, saw defeat in the midst of 
prosperity and political power.” In two philo- 
sophical movements did this skepticism find ex- 
pression: historicism and what the author calls 
the “either-or philosophy.” Both philosophies 
are denials of reason: historicism denies the 
freedom of choice; “either-or philosophy” re- 
gards choice as determined by blind vitality 
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rather than by reason. Through Nietzsche and 
the succession of mock-prophets following him, 
the denial of reason and the glorification of 
passion were made respectable. “Through 
Nietzsche’s writings literature was attuned to 
the voice of Passion, unprotected by the tradi- 
tional language of religion or the measured form 
of poetry..... The ranting of despair was 
given a market value.” “Revolutionary crea- 
tion out of Chaos!” could thus become the in- 
articulate cry of that “Youth Movement” in 
which the young generation of the time shortly 
before World War I was groping for a purpose 
of life. National Socialism finally combined the 
attitudes required by both historicist relativism 
and the philosophy of passion, viz., the passivity 
of the spectator and the blind spontaneity of 
the unreasoning agent. National Socialism thus 
appears as the revival of passion borne out of 
the oblivion of freedom and its sources. With the 
oblivion of the individual’s responsibility be- 
fore God being complete, no reason exists any 
longer why any limits should be set to some 
earthly institution. With God being forgotten 
as the object of man’s ultimate yearning, pas- 
sion veers toward some intraworldly object as 
ultimate value. That race has been chosen as 
that ultimate value is no accident. “After the 
crumbling of the transcendental world .... hu- 
man nature must fall back on its animal vital- 
ity.” 

This analysis of National Socialism by Kuhn 
implies the refutation of other interpretations. 
National Socialism is not simply the personal 
work of an individual political genius who, im- 
pelled by boundless ambition, aspires to su- 
preme power; it is not a new expression of 
“Prussian arrogance, militarism and junker- 
dom”’; it is neither “militant capitalism in dis- 
guise” nor “another outbreak of Teutonic 
barbarism’’; nor is it “revived tribalism,” ‘a re- 
turn to the Dark Ages,” “idealistic meta- 
physics,” “politically applied Lutheranism,” or 
“the product of the machine age.” It is “rebel- 
lious nihilism,”’ the outbreak of unbridled pas- 
sion, the oblivion of freedom, and thus the arch- 
enemy of civilization. It must be recognized as 
such, and out of this recognition of the enemy 
arises the insight into the nature of the present 
war and the message of hope. 


There exists, to our knowledge, only one idea 
which promises to solve the problem of the 
state..... Man is greater than the state..... The 
measuring rod is found in the question as to whether 
the state succeeds in making the lives of its citizens 
more worth living..... The measure of this meas- 
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ure, the ultimate norm which defines worth, is found 
not in this state nor in any state but in the individual 
conscience. 


The concern for the integrity of the conscience 
is the cornerstone of the democratic edifice, 
and this concern has been the deepest task of 
Christianity. This Christian concern must be 
rediscovered, and the call is issued to theology. 


Under the old dispensation theology was divided. 
On the one hand it furnished the corner-stone of a 
political philosophy of freedom—the idea of the 
conscience; on the other, owing to the errors of 
spiritual pride, it was found in the camp of the 
enemies of freedom. With the new intellectual situa- 
tion, theology, undivided, is in the front line of the 
fight for freedom. .... The destruction of selfhood, 
culminating in contemporary Totalitarianism, con- 
stitutes the gravest threat which Christian convic- 
tions have yet had to sustain. In order to meet the 
challenge, theology must reinforce its teachings on 
human nature and elaborate and vitalize its anthro- 


pology. 


Thus, in his final analysis, Kuhn, the philos- 
opher, joins hands with Reinhold Niebuhr, the 
theologian. 

Kuhn’s diagnosis of National Socialism fur- 
nishes the basis for an analysis and description 
of events in Germany which goes as far in ex- 
plaining them to American readers as they can 
be explained at all to men who have never ex- 
perienced totalitarianism. It also dispels de- 
cisively the apprehensions of superficial ob- 
servers that totalitarianism might result from 
wartime organization. Freedom is not lost by 
inadvertence but by its conscious and intention- 
al denial. 

Professor Kuhn’s analysis lays bare not only 
the essential cause of National Socialism but 
also the crisis of the West. He clearly states the 
ends for which the present war ought to be 
fought and upon which there could be built a 
peace which would guarantee human dignity to 
victors and vanquished alike. “It is not intoler- 
able... . to be defeated by a real victor, i.e. by 
one who believes in the truth of his triumphant 
cause.” 

Kuhn’s insights are those of a clear-sighted 
political philosopher. But in this democratic 
world of ours the peace to come will be shaped 
by the masses, especially those of America. Do 
they see the issue at stake? Do they have his 
vision of the truth? Can it be imparted to them? 
Upon the answers to these questions depends 
the fate of the world. 

MAx RHEINSTEIN 


University of Puerto Rico 
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Man the Measure: A New Approach to History. 
By EricH Kanter. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1943. 700 pages. $5.00. 


Here in a strikingly handsome format is an- 
other “philosophy of history” to scandalize the 
academic specialists with the vast range of 
studies brought to bear on the interpretation of 
the present crisis of civilization. Unlike Speng- 
ler, who drew on the early nineteenth-century 
German Romantic historians, Kahler stems 
rather from the dominant nineteenth-century 
French tradition—that of Comte. His book 
must be one of the most well-founded summa- 
tions of history ever written by an apostle of 
the positivist “religion of humanity.’”’ While the 
schematism imposed on history is, to this re- 
viewer, no more tenable than Spengler’s, and 
perhaps less suggestive, the humanitarian pro- 
gram from which it derives and to which it 
argues is much more amiable. 

Like Comte, but with less justification after 
another century of historical study, Kahler pre- 
sents universal history in terms of linear evolu- 
tion, forcing most divergent cultures through 
the knothole of the famous three stages of de- 
velopment: the “theological,” the “‘metaphysi- 
cal,” and the “positivist” epochs. These com- 
prise, respectively, all history to the fall of 
Rome, the Christian Middle Ages, and Europe 
since the Renaissance and Reformation and are 
interpreted by a kind of historical psychology 
as the infancy, adolescence, and maturity of 
“man.” The analogy lies in the contention that 
the achievement of conscious individuality and 
responsible rational relations with nature and 
society are attitudes appearing late in history 
and by definite stages, as with the development 
of individual personality. Religion, art, philos- 
ophy, science, politics, and economics are 
studied in their historical developments for 
manifestations of the particular relation of man 
to his natural and social world at every stage. A 
rich and integrated portrayal of the many func- 
tions of organic historical culture is thus 
achieved, and the conception of progress is more 
subtle than mere technical or moral advance. 

The immensity of the areas of scholarship 
Kahler has surveyed with such notable balance 
and clarity, however, is such that most of the 
time he is dependent on established historical 
classics. As a result most of his theses are those 
prevalent at the median date, perhaps, of 1910 
or 1920, for he cannot master current discus- 
sions in fields where he has no firsthand com- 
petence. To take the history of religions, for 
instance, Kahler depends for his interpretation 


of primitive religion on the positivist specula- 
tive anthropologists, Durkheim and Lévy- 
Bruhl. He retails their characteristic views of 
‘prelogical mentality,” the complete “partici- 
pation” of the individual in his community, the 
substantial identity of all contemporary “primi- 
tive” cultures and of contemporary with prime- 
val “primitives”—views which are all now on 
the defensive if not quite rejected. They are 
most important to the positivist schematism, 
however; and, with true positivist distaste for 
historical skepticism, Kahler blandly presents 
them with no indication that there is room for 
discussion. Greek philosophy, the origins of 
Christianity, and the rise and nature of Protes- 
tantism are related topics whereon Kahler dis- 
appoints the historian of religion. Very likely 
historians of literature, perhaps, or economics, 
or science, will list similar dubious presenta- 
tions. These are the liabilities of the type of 
history here undertaken—liabilities no writer 
of universal history has successfully met. 

Where Kahler does have firsthand compe- 
tence, on the other hand, his narrative bristles 
with suggestive insights into the concrete which 
have value quite apart from their relation to his 
main schematism. A good two-thirds of the his- 
tory are devoted to modern Europe, the positiv- 
ist epoch, in which the main theme, as with 
Comte, is the struggle for social order based on 
positive science, for “the conscious organization 
of society” and “the conscious mastery of na- 
ture.”” Many striking observations are made 
here on the disintegration of modern civilization 
into autonomous and then anarchic depart- 
ments of economics, politics, science, religion, 
and art. Perhaps the most interesting portion 
of the whole work to this reviewer was the com- 
parative study of the national structure and 
characters of the French, German, Italian, 
English, and American peoples. Here there is 
little of that lumping of incommensurables 
under formal categories which weakens the 
first third of the book, and the historical process 
takes on its true aspect of variability, irrational- 
ity, uniqueness. 

In this third epoch of history the basis of 
periodization has shifted. The positivist con- 
ception of “humanity” is composed of two dis- 
tinct and only accidentally associated elements: 
the rational, objective, and scientific attitude 
toward nature, which derives especially from 
Greece, and the social ideals of personality and 
universal brotherhood taken from the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition. The determining interest in 
establishing the first two positivist epochs was 
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the emancipation of science, along with other 
aspects of life, from theology. Once science was 
victorious, however, in modern Europe, the 
need was seen for some quasi-religious basis for 
social order again, since science alone offers no 
ethical or social guidance. On this last point 
Kahler has made an important advance on most 
nineteenth-century positivists with their “social 
science.” His last chapter, a tract for the post- 
war world, appeals to justice and humanity as 
ideals and grounds them in evolut*onary “law” 
only to the extent to which economic inter- 
dependence today presses toward some type of 
world organization. Planned economy for social 
welfare, industrial democracy, and racial equal- 
ity are postulates of the “religion of humanity” 
which, its proponent confesses, comprises “‘cer- 
tainly the very last things to move the present 
world to a fundamental change.” It is as if he 
senses that such a pale reflection of a living 
religion, nurtured in the historian’s study and 
cut off from metaphysical and psychological 
roots, can never be a historical force. Kahler, 
like Protagoras, from whom he borrows his 
title, stands for some of the noblest traditions 
of civilization but is unwilling to admit their 
real objective bases. 

James HastIncs NICHOLS 


University of Chicago 


The Beginning of Christianity. By CLARENCE 
TUCKER Craic. Nashville: Abington-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1943. 366 pages. $2.75. 


This is a very deceptive book. Should one 
thumb it through, noting the utter absence of 
footnotes, the almost equal absence of mention 
of the many scholars who have toiled in this 
field with varying results, the numerous short 
chapters divided into numbered and labeled 
sections, which in turn are subdivided into para- 
graphs with the keyword frequently in italics, 
and the short lists of “suggested source read- 
ings” (chiefly tiny sections from the New Testa- 
ment) at the end of each chapter, it would be 
very easy to dismiss it as an utterly inconse- 
quential volume which may be calculated to 
“cultivate the interest of the student” (p. 5) 
but which is not likely to stimulate him over- 
much. After a very careful reading of the entire 
text, it is not impossible that the same opinion 
may remain. The book surveys a very broad 
field: the background of the gospel, the an- 
nouncement of the gospel, the beginnings of the 


church, the expansion of the church, and the 
consolidation of the church. An amazing num- 
ber of facts are presented—and well presented; 
I should find it exceedingly difficult to take ex- 
ception to the great majority of the conclusions. 
In fact, it is highly gratifying to find how 
marked is our agreement on many points. 

To be sure, an occasional query might be 
raised: Was it by intention or through oversight 
that Herod Agrippa is called the “son of the 
tetrarch who ruled Galilee during the lifetime 
of Jesus” (p. 176)? Have altars been found 
actually bearing the inscription, ‘““To the Un- 
known Gods” (p. 232)? This I should seriously 
question; nor would I be inclined to character- 
ize Paul’s catalogue of hardships in II Cor- 
inthians, chapter 11, as an example of “whimsi- 
cal boasts” (p. 231). But for the most part his 
views appear to me distinctly and refreshingly 
sound. 

And yet the book does not satisfy me. I can- 
not see its value if, as is apparently the case, it 
is intended for theological students. I have 
taught them too long to have many illusions as 
to their equipment or even their abilities. But I 
am utterly in error if this method of presenta- 
tion does not fall far short not only of their 
needs but also of their abilities, slim though the 
latter may be. For example, in the treatment of 
the stories of Paul’s conversion, after rehearsing 
the well-known variation of details, Craig con- 
cludes: “It is pointless to debate the correctness 
of this picture, for these things did not affect 
the real event” (p. 162). Perfectly true, but this 
gentle art of pooh-poohing criticism aside is very 
dangerous for the untrained reader. It will cause 
many a student to fail to see that, although 
these discrepancies are inconsequential (will 
they see that this is the case because the whole 
picture is unhistorical?), they are very impor- 
tant for a far larger problem—the nature and 
reliability of Acts. 

To the expert who knows the field this book 
is of real interest, even if not too exciting. He 
sees how deep it cuts, how competent and sane 
Professor Craig’s conclusions, how solid his 
reading. By the inexperienced reader these 
points may well be missed. If he docilely memo- 
rizes the material, he will not have much that he 
will have to unlearn (in the realm of facts), but 
he will still be a long way from having an ade- 
quate picture of the stormy and exciting “‘be- 
ginning of Christianity,” where all was not 
sweetness and light, a neatly unfolding two- 
toned picture. It is only fair to say that the 
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words of the text do not suggest that such was 
the case; yet to me (it is quite possible that 
other readers will find it otherwise) the tone of 
the book does. As I read, I was constantly re- 
minded of a friend’s remark about a gentleman 
very dear to us both: “He can utter the most 
outrageous heresy in such a way that everyone 
says, ‘Let us pray,’ ”’ So here. Every time the 
sun comes out, the author is so sedulous to ap- 
ply soothing balm to avert possible sunburn 
that before long the reader is so coated with the 
lubricant (fragrant though it may be) that he 
will scarcely know whether the sun is out or 
not. Or, to put it otherwise, as I read the book, 
I found myself pondering the book, not the ma- 
terial. Perhaps it is to serve as an outline of the 
author’s classroom lectures at Oberlin. If so, he 
surely need have no fear that he has set off all 
his red fire and thus will have nothing new for 
his lectures. I cannot imagine him concluding 
his discussion of the Stephen story with the 
banality: “Luke is not very clear in the picture 
which he gives. Probably the reason is that at 
the time he wrote it was no longer remembered 
exactly how it had begun” (p. 167). As a sort of 
biblical Gateway to Caesar for classroom lectures 
and with collateral reading—in the case of the 
twenty-seven New Testament writings the 
reading can scarcely be “collateral” —this book 
may serve a convenient purpose. And yet even 
in that situation I cannot help feeling that it 
would have been greatly strengthened had Pro- 
fessor Craig, disregarding the Apostle’s advice, 
taken the babies off both breast and bottle and 
given them a plate of beefsteak and potatoes— 
and without being too particular to peel the 
potatoes or to cut away all the bone, fat, and 
gristle. 

Morton S. ENSLIN 


Crozer Theological Seminary 


The Varieties of New Testament Religion. By 
Ernest F. Scott. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1943. vit+310 pages. $2.75. 

This volume should bring comfort to con- 
temporary advocates of Christian unity in their 
more discouraged moments, for it depicts quite 
clearly the amazing variety in early Christian- 
ity. The first chapter, “Difference in Unity,”’ is 
an excellent expansion of a sentence in the 
Preface, “It is the authorative book of our re- 
ligion, not because it lays down a fixed doctrine 
to which all must conform, but because it allows 
for a wide diversity of opinion.” 
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Scott’s book is rich in content. What adds to 
its value is that it seems like the distilled es- 
sence of more ample work on the same subject. 
Almost every chapter calls to mind an earlier 
book by Professor Scott, and yet there is no un- 
due repetition or simple restatement of previous 
contributions. The present volume stands in its 
own right with a richness of background that 
makes its reading a high cultural adventure. It 
is a real gift to preachers and teachers. 

Professor Scott is a “both-and” type of 
writer with a mind hospitable to many angles 
of approach to a problem. He enjoys compari- 
son and contrast; sometimes his ‘‘on the other 
hand” is disconcerting to the reader. At times 
this tendency results in inconsistency. On one 
page we read that the “weak” were the Jews; 
on another, that the “weak” was the not yet 
fully Christianized pagan. In the judgment of 
the reviewer only the second is correct. Jews in 
Rome were not of necessity vegetarians. In 
both Rome and Corinth Paul is thinking of the 
overscrupulous brother. 

The rich chapters on “The Religion of 
Paul” and “The Rivals of Paul” (Stephen, the 
sect of the Baptist, Apollos, “false teachers,” 
etc.) are particularly interesting to the reviewer, 
even though there is dissent at certain points: 
i.e., Paul’s use of “knowledge” in the Corinthian 
correspondence has its affinity with the “gno- 
sis” that is the result of spiritual illumination 
rather than of intellectual perception. One does 
not receive the impression of a highly cultured 
group from Paul’s description of the Corinthi- 
ans. Apollos of Alexandria probably impressed 
his hearers more by his use of allegory than by 
his depth of philosophical thought. 

Every student of the New Testament is con- 
scious of the authority of Professor Scott in the 
field of criticism of the Fourth Gospel. We re- 
member gratefully one of his early works, The 
Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology. Yet 
it is in this chapter more than in any other that 
the reviewer is forced to part company with the 
author. “Even more than the other evangelists 
he [John] seeks to present Jesus as a human per- 
sonality..... He is made to live before us in 
his love, compassion, friendship, in his courage, 
and humility and sovereign dignity.” “Christian 
sentiment has not erred when in all ages it has 
turned to the Fourth Gospel for the most satis- 
fying of all the portraits of Jesus.’’ Sovereign 
dignity, yes; love, compassion, friendship for a 
limited group. The Synoptic Jesus answers this 
with “If ye salute your brethren only, what do 
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ye more than others? Do not even the publicans 
the same?”’ Dean Colwell may not have solved 
the Johannine problem, but his John Defends 
the Gospel is certainly a good corrective to the 
above claims for the Johannine Jesus. 

One could wish that the writers who accept 
this gospel as the crown of gospel creation 
would not so consistently ignore the unlovely 
aspects but would give us some insight into how 
the historical Jesus, the spiritual Christ, or an 
author of profound spiritual experience could 
call the Jews “murderous, lying children of the 
devil” (8:44). This is the reflection of the anti- 
Semitism of the author, and it ought to be rec- 
ognized as such, even though it lowers our con- 
ception of his depth of spiritual experience. 


Mary E. ANDREWS 
Goucher Co::ege 


The Earliest Gospel. By FREDERICK C. GRANT. 
Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1943. 
270 pages. $2.50. 

The author describes these Cole lectures for 
1943 as “really a collection of studies” on ‘‘the 
evangelic tradition at its point of crystallization 
in writing.” The interpretation generally ac- 
cords, I believe, with what most New Testa- 
ment critics are thinking in these days. 

Special contributions, however, are found in 
chapters v, vi, and ix. In chapter v a detailed 
examination of Torrey’s evidence for an Arama- 
ic original of Mark arrives at the restrained con- 
clusion that “the theory of Aramaic Gospels 
goes much too far.’”’ The author’s argument is 
cogent, despite many debatable points of inter- 
pretation and textual criticism. In chapter vi 
Lohmeyer’s untranslated Galilaa und Jerusalem 
(1936) is reviewed. His contention that “there 
were two main centers of primitive Christianity 
in Palestine, one in Jerusalem, the other in 
Galilee,” is accepted by Grant (p. 147). The re- 
viewer believes the presentation of Lohmeyer’s 
argument is inadequate to demonstrate the 
thesis. In chapter ix another untranslated 
volume is reviewed (Werner’s Der Einfluss 
Paulinischer Theologie im Markusevangelium 
[1923]), particularly with reference to Chris- 
tology. Werner’s conclusion, acceptable to 
author and reviewer alike, is that Mark reflects 
the common gentile Christianity of his time 
rather than a distinctive Pauline influence. 

The most striking idea in Grant’s book is the 
proposal (‘‘a fantasy,” he calls it) that the earli- 
est gospel was written by an otherwise unknown 


Marcus, “‘a young clerk in one of the Roman 
mercantile establishments,” a member of the 
church in Rome (pp. 53-57). 

Especially in the first three chapters frequent 
reference is made to form-criticism—which the 
author prefers to call “‘tradition-criticism.”’ This 
preference reflects the broadened scope of meth- 
od and result now too frequently claimed for 
what was once a narrowly disciplined method 
calculated in itself to yield decidedly limited re- 
sults, which results might then be weighed 
along with the results from other and older 
methods. But frequently this book declares or 
implies that the prevailing conception of gospel 
tradition is an “interpretation made possible by 
what is called form criticism” (pp. 21, 38-39, 
44, 59, 123; but see also pp. 42, 51); whereas 
such an interpretation was common among us 
many years before form-criticism developed. 

But, with reference to form-criticism of 
stricter definition, we believe too much is here 
claimed for it. ‘“The basic assumption and start- 
ing point .... is the fact [sic] that oral tradition 
circulates, not in long consecutive narratives 
[contrast pp. 58 and 175 on the passion narra- 
tive], but in brief, rounded units, each more or 
less complete in itself” (pp. 38-39). Yet this 
“fact” is treated throughout as the demon- 
strated conclusion of form-criticism. Again, 
“Tts first tool is the scientific [sic] one of classifi- 
cation....each of these types, it appears, is 
probably subject to certain ‘laws of form.’ ”’ 
But if this claim for science is somewhat 
guarded by the use of “appears” and “proba- 
bly,” it seems almost wholly to disintegrate in 
the following clause—‘“‘though we are not pre- 
pared, as yet, to formulate these ‘laws’ with pre- 
cision” (p. 39). Is not the logic quite tenuous in 
applying these “‘scientific laws,” as is done for 
chapters 14-15 of Mark, without the presenta- 
tion of other evidence delineating these “three 
classes of material’’ (p. 59)? 

This “collection of studies” is somewhat tied 
together by the continuing concern with the 
Markan thesis, and this subject may stimulate 
some questioning by the reader. Mark ‘‘ 





is 
writing an apology, an explanation of the death 
of the Messiah” (p. 76). But it was his “funda- 
mental thesis that Jesus was already Messiah 
during his earthly ministry” (p. 254). These 
statements are diverse, and neither of them 
seems to us acceptable. The first of these would 
be appropriate earlier for a Jewish public but 
not for the Western, Hellenistic public en- 
visaged for Mark. The second is certainly a be- 
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lief of the evangelist, but, I think, not his fun- 
damental thesis. I would agree, instead, with 
other statements in the book that Mark was an 
“apologia for Jesus’ Messiahship,” however 
early in his career or even before it the signs 
thereof were thought visible. Branscomb is 
quoted with an approval we would share, in the 
view that Mark aims to tell “the Christian 
story as it was known and believed in the 
Christian churches of the Hellenistic world a 
generation after Jesus’ death.” 

“Mark was not a theologian, nor even trying 
to be one,” it is stated (p. 160), and yet he 
“substituted a theological idea of the person of 
Jesus for the Kingdom of God” (p. 256). A 
definition of a theologian, for the first century, 
is evasive; yet it does seem that if Mark was 
not one, then there were none, and the above 
negation has no meaning. Wrede’s theory of the 
“messianic secret” is accepted, of a later “‘in- 
trusion into the tradition....not really con- 
sonant with the story of Jesus as it was handed 
down.” But is it not more likely that Jesus’ 
messiahship was in historical fact a “secret” un- 
recognized by his contemporaries during his 
earthly life and that this perplexity found ex- 
planations in the earliest tradition? As to anti- 
Semitism, “we may exonerate Mark’’; but the 
primitive Jewish-Christian relationship is really 
a specific problem somewhat aside from general 
anti-Semitism. 

Finally, a handful of secondary points in 
these studies may be of interest. Grant accepts 
the ending of Mark 16:8. He implies, as a his- 
torical situation, that the messiahship belief 
developed after the death of Jesus. He suggests 
that the Gospel of Matthew was prepared “as a 
manual....for the religious educators of the 
early Syrian church’’! He overlooks a great deal 
of textual criticism in the last sixty years when 
he decries that such activity “more or less came 
to a halt with the publication of Westcott and 
Hort’s Greek Testament.” Many are the points 
of profitable debate, of major and minor aspects, 
ably set forth in these lectures. 


KENNETH W. CLARK 
Duke University 


The Recovery of the Historical Paul. By ROBERT 
Martyr Hawkins. Nashville: Vanderbilt 
University Press, 1943. viiit292 pages. 
$3.00. 

Professor Robert M. Hawkins of the Vander- 
bilt University School of Religion joins in the 
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quest for the historical Paul, whom he hopes to 
“recover” by the logical criticism of the 
apostle’s letters. Recognizing and properly dis- 
missing the fault of harmonizing the letters and 
the narrative of Luke-Acts, Hawkins takes as 
his standpoint the recoverable “situation” of a 
given letter and then attempts to distinguish 
between the genuine and the spurious parts, as 
accretions were attributed to Paul’s letters by 
representatives of later orthodox theological 
positions. 

Much as the attempt to discover the real 
Paul is welcome, it does not appear that Haw- 
kins has accomplished his praiseworthy objec- 
tive. Even though his thesis is admitted, a close 
perusal of his book does not reveal either a de- 
pendable method of procedure or an assured re- 
sult. This is due to the author’s dependence 
upon the criterion of logical suitability and to 
his failure to generalize his conclusions. Profes- 
sor Hawkins professes to be aware of historical 
and literary research, but he brusquely dis- 
misses it to depend upon his mere zpse dixit of 
what in a Pauline letter is genuine and what is 
accretion. It early becomes apparent that Haw- 
kins has an aversion to any Jewish elements in 
Christianity, to redemptionist atonement theol- 
ogy, to apocalypticism, to homiletics, and to 
liturgics, which he seems to regard as unworthy 
of so great a religious leader as Paul. He there- 
fore: regularly dismisses all passages in which 
these factors appear as ungenuine accretions to 
the letters. This is done without reference to 
religio-historical developments in Paul’s histori- 
cal period. Doubtless, Professor Hawkins is well 
acquainted, for example, with Goodenough’s 
work on mystical Judaism, but, effective as this 
work might be in prosecuting his analysis, he 
does not appear to use it—at least he does not 
refer to its data. Similarly, it might be expected 
that what Lohmeyer showed as enabling the 
understanding of Colossians might have been 
used, but no use is made of it. Upon occasion 
one is forced to question Hawkins’ estimates. 
For example, he remarks of the list of vices in 
Romans that the list bespeaks Jewish origin. 
Reference to the ICC would have shown that 
the literary device is Hellenistic. Again, the 
many questions raised by the dikaios, dikaio- 
sune, and dikaio6 terms are doubtfully an- 
swered; reference to Burton’s word study in 
ICC’s Galatians does not lead to confidence in 
Hawkins’ judgments. 

There is more than failure to use religio- 
historical studies and more than hostility in- 
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dicated by this procedure. One looks in vain 
for tangible and objectively applied literary 
criteria. There are vague passing references to 
Paul’s ‘style’ and grammar and to such con- 
ventionalized literary forms as the thanksgiv- 
ings, but the reader never observes a thorough 
application of any such criteria; such use as is 
made is only in support of the view determined 
by logical consideration. The inexactness of this 
procedure is indicated by the several compari- 
sons of alleged accretions with Hebrews and the 
Pastorals. Here, again, the reviewer has no 
doubt that Hawkins is acquainted with the 
work of Blass, Bultmann, and Harrison. How- 
ever, it was incumbent upon Hawkins, in sum- 
marily disregarding it, to prove, rather than 
merely to assert, his contrary position. 

An astonishing feature of this monograph is 
the author’s characterization of the alleged 
spurious passages. They are said to be “per- 
verted” (pp. 276, 277), “puerile” (242), “bun- 
glesome”’ (238, 281), ‘‘not particularly intelli- 
gent” (248), “in utter, hopeless confusion” (55, 
119), “palpable absurdity” (37), “a degeneracy 
of sub-Pauline thought” (106), ‘‘sheer stupid- 
ity” (256), and “revolting doctrine” (129). All 
that this means, of course, is that Hawkins does 
not like what is attributed to Paul in the pas- 
sages concerned. That Christianity in history 
found these passages effective suggests that a 
historical approach in seeking the historical 
Paul is of greater value than a professor’s 
prejudices. 

The general sense of this monograph’s failure 
to accomplish what is implied by its title is in- 
tensified, finally, by the failure to generalize the 
supposed findings. After the introductory chap- 
ter the book proceeds by chapters on the several 
letters, with the attempted distinction of the 
genuine from the spurious parts. Once the dis- 
tinction is made, in a curious sequence of the 
letters, the book stops. Possibly it is intended 
that the reader will then note the table of spuri- 
ous passages, dismiss them, and that with no 
further assistance he has “‘recovered”’ the his- 
torical Paul. It appears to the reviewer that he 
must continue to search. 

It reflects no credit upon the book’s pub- 
lisher that so superb an example of format, 
material, and printing is issued without either a 
subject or a text index. 

Donatp W. RIDDLE 
U.S. Army Air Force 


The Anti-anthropomor phisms of the Greek Penta- 
teuch. By CHar Les T. Fritscu. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1943. v+81 
pages. $2.00. 

The Hebrew conception of God was different 
from the Greek; it was very anthropomorphic. 
How did the translators deal with the instances 
where God spoke, felt, and acted like a man? In 
dealing with their attitude, Dr. Fritsch in a 
careful, well-organized, clearly arranged essay 
shows that “tin the great majority of cases .... 
the anthropomorphisms and anthropopathies 
[are] carried over into the Greek without any 
change” (p. 20), although “‘some anthropomor- 
phic expressions and metaphors are quite con- 
sistently avoided in the Greek” (p. 62.) “Quite” 
must be stressed, because the translators are 
not altogether consistent even in these cases. 

In the investigation of other evidences of this 
tendency, the author has not always kept in 
mind his own words: ‘The translators were 
governed not only by the desire to producea 
faithful rendering of the original, but also to 
produce a version which reflected their knowl- 
edge of the Greek idiom and style as far as that 
was possible” (p. 16). For he adduces many 
cases where without any anti-anthropomorphic 
tendency the translators tried either to make 
clearer or to soften some expressions in accord- 
ance with their own understanding and the 
Greek way of expressing it. 

The limitation of the study to the Penta- 
teuch gives it too narrow a scope. The incidental 
reference to Frinkel’s suggestion that “the 
anti-anthropomorphic tendency is stronger in 
the Pentateuch than in the later books of the 
Greek Old Testament” (p. 25) is not enough. 
Neither is the mere statement enough that there 
are two opposing positions regarding the origin 
of the anti-anthropomorphic tendency and that 
there are “two streams of anti-anthropomor- 
phic development in Jewish history”: the one 
in the Hebrew Old Testament as a result of the 
theological development of the Jews themselves, 
and the other in the LXX as due to the influence 
of Greek speculation and philosophy. Dr. 
Fritsch has not proved to my mind that this 
tendency in the LXX is not due to the inner 
Jewish development. Neither his arguments 
from the translation of 7M by 6 dv nor from 
the different psychological attitude of the trans- 
lators are cogent. Whether God thinks in his 
“heart” or in his “mind” is immaterial from the 
point of anthropomorphism. To see in the five 
Greek translations of 6 @v “the introduction of a 
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philosophic coloring entirely foreign to the He- 
brew mind” appears to me to be an overstate- 
ment. “‘The difference,” he continues ‘‘consists 
simply in that the Hebrew conceives of God in a 
more personal way than the Greek.”’ But who is 
conscious of this when he reads the Greek Pen- 
tateuch? Even in reading 6 &y in (Exod., chap. 
3), is one really in the presence of a philosophi- 
cally conceived God? If the Jewish reader 
thought of the matter at all, it was most prob- 
ably of the mysterious name whose very pro- 
nunciation was dangerous and to be avoided. 
Did not the LXX translation of Lev. 24:11, 15- 
16 accentuate this? Of course, it would be differ- 
ent if the translators had consistently used 6 av 
for Yahweh throughout, as, for instance, the 
French Bible does with L’Eternel. But they fol- 
lowed the true Semitic instinct by taking 
xiptos, for the lordship of God was character- 
istic of the Semitic conception. 

After all, whether one agrees with Dr. 
Fritsch’s conclusions or not, the collection of 
the material and the clear and attractive man- 
ner in which it is presented as well as printed 
make his essay both profitable and pleasant 
reading to the interested student. 


Jutius A. BEWER 
Union Theological Seminary 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. XVII. 
Edited by D. Puttreson, S. H. BLANK, J. 
MORGENSTERN, and A. CRONBACH. Cincin- 
nati: Hebrew Union College, 1942-43. 584 
pages. $3.00. 

Biblical scholars will be most attracted to the 
three longest articles in this Annual, comprising 
153, 114, and 102 pages, respectively. Two of 
these are little books, replete with table of con- 
tents and indexes. Julius and Hildegard Lewy 
collaborate to produce a significant calendar 
study, “‘The Origin of the Week and the Oldest 
West Asiatic Calendar.” Through the cuneiform 
sources, they would trace the seven-day week 
and a pentecontad calendar back into the third 
millennium B.c. Their data for a seven-day 
week in early Mesopotamia do not appear at all 
conclusive, and we may question whether the 
seven-day week was integral to the pente- 
contad calendar. More convincing is their pres- 
entation of the Amorite, West Semitic pente- 
contad calendar, in which the year was com- 
posed of seven periods of fifty days, plus an in- 
tercalary period of fifteen (or sixteen) days. It is 
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first evidenced in the Old Assyrian texts from 
Kiiltepe. Its presence in Palestine is plausibly 
argued. From the calendar data in the P source 
in the flood story in Genesis, chapters 7 and 8, it 
appears that the Palestinian Sapattum, the inter- 
calary period, was divided into two separate 
periods: a seven-day period before the first 
pentecontad and an eight-day period before 
the fifth pentecontad. The first corresponds to 
the feast of unleavened cakes, and the second 
to the feast of booths. The authors are probably 
correct in assuming that the dates in the flood 
story motivate, by an allegedly historical tradi- 
tion, the celebration of agricultural festivals. 
Their reconstruction of Ezra’s calendar reforms 
is doubtful, for the supposed changes are as 
early as the Holiness Code and Ezekiel, chapter 
45. II Chron. 35:1 is no evidence that Josiah’s 
passover came on the fourteenth of the first 
month, for the Chronicler here, as usual, re- 
flects contemporary practices. The authors have 
presented the most important recent study of 
the Hebrew calendar. 

President Morgenstern’s article, ‘“The Ark, 
the Ephod, and the ‘Tent of Meeting,’ ” con- 
tinues his ealier studies and is most valuable 
for its collection and analysis of the descriptions 
of analogous Arabic institutions, utfa, markab, 
mahmal, and qubba, from many different sources. 
One must be cautious, however, in using the 
relatively late Arabic data in reconstructing 
Hebrew institutions of the first and second 
millenniums B.c. In one of his many interesting 
footnotes, he holds the Hebrew kohken to have 
been identical in character and function with the 
Arab kahin, as soothsayer or diviner rather than 
priest. We possess, however, early Canaanite 
sources which imply the contrary, and we may 
refer to two fourteenth-fifteenth century B.C. 
adzes from Ugarit, inscribed with the words rb 
khnm, “‘chief of the priests.” Albright’s view 
that Arabic kahin may be a loan-word from the 
north, and the Arabic institution a later spe- 
cialization in function, is historically more prob- 
able. The reviewer cannot follow Morgenstern’s 
hypothesis that the ark was analogous in form 
to the qubba. The latter was a tent, and its his- 
torical antecedent the biblical tabernacle; the 
former was, in form, a minature temple. The 
reviewer doubts any association of the camel 
with either the ark or the tabernacle of the Old 
Testament. It is not clear that domesticated 
camels were in use at the time of the Exodus or 
conquest of Canaan, and no camel is mentioned 
in the story of the wilderness of wandering. 
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Morgenstern advances as part of the proof of 
the tentlike structure of the ark the third- 
century A.D. Dura synagogue mural of the de- 
parture of the ark from Ekron, but it appears 
rather that here is depicted an ark inside a 
covered wagon, and on other panels at the 
Dura synagogue the ark appears clearly as a 
miniature building. Very strange is the biblical 
presentation of the ark, if it was, as Morgen- 
stern thinks, a tent shrine mounted on a wo- 
man’s camel saddle. The study is to be con- 
cluded in a subsequent issue of the Annual. 

Alexander Sperber, with what he rightly 
calls a new approach, discusses “‘Problems of the 
Masora.” He would attack these problems un- 
prejudiced by the conclusions of Ben Chayim, 
editor of Biblia rabbinica (A.D. 1524-25). He 
discovers that the Talmud, or its ancient 
source, designated as Kethib that recension of 
the historical narrative now included in the 
Former Prophets, while Qere was applied to the 
parallel Chronicler’s recension, and that in the 
duplicate narratives in II Kings, chapters 19, 
20, and Isaish, chapters 36-39, the former has 
the Kethib and the latter the Qere. He concludes 
that originally larger portions of the Bible were 
transmitted in two recensions but were original- 
ly withdrawn in the course of redactional de- 
velopments. He discusses many other problems, 
such as defective and plene spelling, the division 
of the texts into verses and sections, etc., and 
promises a new edition of the Bible in which the 
grammar will be based on the text rather than 
the text on preconceived grammatical theories. 
The study makes many contributions but would 
doubtless be improved by more attention to 
comparative linguistics. Since this article was 
written, Sperber’s “Hebrew Grammar” has 
appeared in the Journal of Biblical Literature, 
Volume LXII. 

We can mention only the subjects of the re- 
maining articles, but the names of the authors 
will suggest something of their rich contents. 
H. M. Orlinsky discusses “‘The Biblical Preposi- 
tions Tahat, Ben, Ba‘ad, and Pronouns ?Anu, 
Zotah.”’ A, Guttmann investigates the signifi- 
cance of the tradition of ‘‘Akiba, ‘Rescuer of the 
Torah,’” a tradition associating him with 
Shaphan and Ezra in this role. President Louis 
Finkelstein concludes from a study of “The 
Prophetic Readings According to the Palestin- 
ian, Byzantine, and Karaite Rites” that the 
similarity between the last two is the result of 
common dependence on the Palestine ritual. 
Henry Englander’s long article, “A Commen- 


tary on Rashi’s Grammatical Comments,” is a 
verse-by-verse list, with the author’s comments. 
Cecil Roth writes “New Notes on Pre-emanci- 
pation Jewish Artists,” while Eric Werner and 
Isaiah Sonne continue from the last volume 
their article on “The Philosophy and Theory of 
Music in Judaeo-Arabic Literature.” The final 
article, “Development of the Sugya and the 
Halaka,” by Samuel Atlas, is in Hebrew. This 
volume of the Hebrew Union College Annual is 
a witness to the fruitful creativity of modern 
Jewish scholarship and is appropriately dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Professor 
Jacob Z. Lauterbach, frequent contributor to 
its pages. 

H. G. May 
Oberlin College 


Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism. By GER- 
sHoM G. SCHOLEM. New York: Jewish In- 
stitute of Religion, 1943. xiv-+440 pages. 
Jewish mysticism, a spiritual force of great 

influence on Jewish thinking and living, has long 

been ignored by the majority of modern Jewish 
scholars. The predominant view was that 

Judaism is based on reason alone and that all 

which cannot be tested and approved by reason 

must be regarded as alien to its spirit. But such 
interpretation was more true to the Zeitgeist 
than to the spirit of living Judaism. 

Scholem, who labored for more than twenty 
years in the field of Jewish mysticism, has 
proved a master of philological analysis and his- 
torical synthesis alike. For years he has de- 
lighted his readers with new insight into the 
development of Jewish mysticism. After nu- 
merous investigations of detailed issues he now 
presents to us a comprehensive picture of a great 
chapter in the history of Judaism. It is not “a 
complete account of Jewish mysticism but an 
outline of its principal features in the form of an 
analysis of some of its most important phases.” 

The author is right in his claim that his 
“book challenges in some of its major theses not 
a few notions about Jewish history and religion 
which are more or less generally accepted by 
both Jews and non-Jews.” 

In nine chapters the author undertakes to 
trace the development of Jewish mysticism 
from the time of the Second Temple -to the 
nineteenth century. After offering an analysis 
of the nature of mysticism, he discusses in the 
second chapter “‘Merkabah Mysticism and Jew- 
ish Gnosticism,” the cradle of which was Pales- 
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tine, already taught in pharisaic circles, con- 
tinued in the conventicles of the old apocalyp- 
tics, in the circle of the Mishnaic teachers 
throughout the talmudic and post-talmudic 
period. Its essence is the perception of God’s 
appearance on the throne, as described by 
Ezekiel, and cognition of the mysteries of the 
celestial throne-world. Much of this literature 
has not yet been published, and a good deal of 
research is yet to be done before we can fully 
appreciate the ideas of this startling chapter of 
ancient Gnosticism. 

The third chapter deals with Hassidism in 
medieval Germany, the creative period of 
which was from 1150 to 1250. The most impor- 
tant monument of the movement is the Sefer 
Hassidim, or “Book of the Devout.” It de- 
veloped a novel conception of the devout as a 
religious ideal, the main features of which were 
ascetic renunciation of the things of this world, 
complete serenity of mind, and an altruism 
driven to extremes. 

The fourth chapter deals with “Abraham 
Abulafia and the Doctrine of Prophetic Kabbal- 
ism,” with his doctrine of the search for ecstasy 
and for prophetic inspiration, with the science 
of the combination of letters and the practice of 
controlled meditation: ‘“‘The world of letters 
is the true world of bliss. Every letter represents 
a whole world to the mystic who abandons him- 
self to its contemplation. Every language, not 
only Hebrew, is transformed into a transcen- 
dental medium of the one and only language of 
God.” 

Two chapters of Scholem’s book are devoted 
to the Zohar, which alone among the whole of 
post-talmudic literature became a canonical 
text. Scholem discusses the authorship of this 
great mystical book and characterizes its doc- 
trine as theosophy, as ‘“‘a mystical doctrine, or 
school of thought, which purports to perceive 
and to describe the mysterious workings of the 
Divinity, perhaps also believing it possible to 
become absorbed in its contemplation.” 

Following the expulsion of the Jews from 
Spain in 1492, cabalism underwent a complete 
transformation which found its expression in 
the teachings of “Isaac Luria and his school,” 
which can be described as ‘‘a mystical interpre- 
tation of Exile and Redemption, or even as a 
great myth of Exile.” They reflect “the deepest 
religious feelings of the Jews of that age. For 
them, Exile and Redemption were in the 
strictest sense great mystical symbols which 
point to something on the Divine Being.” The 


last two chapters of the book deal with Sab- 
batianism and Hassidism. 

Scholem’s book, the first comprehensive 
treatise on the subject, is highly recommended 
to all students of Judaism. 

ABRAHAM HESCHEL 
Hebrew Union College 


Against This Rock. By Louts Zara. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1943. 635 pages. $2.75. 


It was a long jump from the scene of Zara’s 
first novel, Blessed Is the Man (1935), which re- 
volved around the experiences of a Jewish im- 
migrant and his struggle from poverty to riches 
in Chicago, to the period and personnel of the 
present work, which is a fictionized account of 
the life of Emperor Charles V. That first novel 
was published when the author was twenty-five 
years old, but it bore no marks of immaturity, 
and his powers have evidently expanded in the 
writing of several subsequent novels and many 
stories, most of which I have not read. The cur- 
rent offering is fiction in the top bracket, even 
if perhaps not quite at the top of that bracket. 
In so far as it professes to be history, most of it 
is sound history. 

As biography, however, the main point of 
the story is its main weakness. Mr. Zara’s thesis 
is that Charles was a devoted and disinterested 
lover of peace and that the lodestar of his policy 
was the vision of a heavenly city of concord and 
brotherly love, of material prosperity and 
spiritual unity, which came to him in a dream 
at the age of seven. At heart he was always true 
to the ideal end of realizing this vision, however 
far he might be carried off the beam by the 
political exigencies of the hour and the necessity 
of protecting his own position and the dynastic 
prestige of the Hapsburgs against the perfidies 
of other rulers, especially Francis I, Henry 
VIII, the popes, the German princes, the Sultan, 
and the Moors of North Africa. Always he 
hoped, against the advice of his shrewd and 
cynical advisers, that his defeated opponents— 
even the incorrigible Francis—would respond 
to kind treatment, forget their selfish ambi- 
tions, and join him in the quest of peace, piety, 
and union. “Hardness and cruelty? They have 
been tried and found wanting. Let us set an ex- 
ample for all Europe.” 

This is magnificent, but it is not history. 
Truer to the recorded facts of Charles’s program 
is the allusion (only eight pages after the above) 
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to his hope of an ultimate union of Spain and 
France by intermarriage, ‘“‘to bring all western 
Europe under a single crown.” It would, natur- 
ally, be a Hapsburg crown. Charles saw the 
Empire passing into eclipse, its glory faded and 
its power diminished. He saw Europe divided 
by the Protestant revolt and by national and 
dynastic jealousies, and these two disruptive 
forces aiding each other. Church and Empire 
were alike in peril, and so was his tenure of his 
own hereditary dominions. But it was not 
given to Charles to have any new and authentic 
idea for the creation of a peaceful and integrated 
Europe. His only formula was to wish for the 
reform of the worst abuses of the church (mean- 
while suppressing everybody who seriously 
tried to reform them), and then to get back to 
the status quo of three centuries previous. The 
mystical Charles, cherishing a boyhood vision 
and developing it into the guiding vision of a 
regenerated Europe, is, so far as I can discover, 
a contribution of the novelist, not of the 
historian. 

The picture of Luther and Charles at the 
Diet of Worms will be a high point of interest 
for many. It does not appear that the author 
took his sources very seriously at this point. 
The representation of Charles as hoping to find 
in Luther just the ally he wanted in bringing 
about a moderate reform in the church goes be- 
yond the facts. Naturally, the emperor was not 
averse to curbing the power of the pope, who 
had so recently intrigued against his election. 
But he had already ordered Luther’s books 
burned in Burgundy and the Netherlands; and 
when Luther had, in writing, offered to appear 
before an impartial tribunal to be heard on the 
merits of his case, Charles had torn Luther’s 
Erbieten to bits and thrown it on the floor. It 
took some persuading to get the emperor to 
understand that Luther’s popular backing 
made it unsafe to condemn him without the ap- 
pearance of a fair hearing. Mr. Zara’s account 
of the private interview between Charles and 
Luther a few days after Luther’s Hier stehe ich, 
and of the emperor’s pleading with the reformer 
to be reasonable, is probably apocryphal. There 
was a conference, three days after the big ses- 
sion, between Luther and a special commission 
appointed at the insistence of the diet; but the 
emperor was not among those present. ; 

Whether or not Charles saw a vision of the 
heavenly city of peace coming down to earth, 
Mr. Zara has seen his own. His projection of it 
upon the canvas of this novel is too sincere and 


persuasive to be written off as merely a roman- 
ticized distortion of history. The world was 
fragmented, discordant, and embittered in the 
sixteenth century. It still is. And still the hope 
of harmony and happiness beckons. How attain 
it? Charles signed a confession of the failure of 
his plan when he signed the Peace of Augsburg, 
which made religious disunity permanent by 
tolerating the Protestant heresy. He could con- 
ceive of unity and peace only in terms of one 
Holy Roman Empire and one Holy Roman 
Church, both universal in their sway. When 
that hope faded (and his gout became excruciat- 
ing), he could only abdicate. The failure of that 
formula for peace was indeed permanent— 
though there are those who still cling to one half 
of it. Mr. Zara is not, I judge, among those who 
put their hope in either part. But his sympa- 
thetic recital of the story of a belated crusader, 
who lost the peace for which he fought after 
winning nearly all the battles in his “holy war,” 
carries with it an implicit affirmation of his 
own faith that, however wrong his Charles V 
may have been in his program for peace, the 
vision that leads any man to seek it is eternally 
right. 

W. E. Garrison 
University of Chicago 


The Legacy of the Liberal Spirit. By FrEp G. 
Bratton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1943. x +319 pages. $2.75. 


Modern liberals on the defensive often claim 
that “liberalism” is not so much a particular 
credo as it is a spirit and temper, compounded 
of faith in intelligence and an accent on human 
freedom. For Dr. Bratton, however, it is both 
spirit and credo. He defines liberalism as ‘‘a way 
of life which emphasizes the primary impor- 
tance of the person, the freedom of the individ- 
ual, free press, free speech, constitutional gov- 
ernment, tolerance, the scientific spirit of in- 
quiry, the rational outlook, social reform, popu- 
lar education, a relativistic philosophy and an 
ethico-social religion.” It is important to note 
the last two phrases, for they reveal the specific 
credo which classifies the particular type of 
liberalism here advocated. And it turns out, as 
the thesis is expounded, that the philosophy 
deemed most congruent to liberalism is a ver- 
sion of Dewey’s instrumentalism and that the 
appropriate religion is naturalistic humanism. 

The book is, in effect, a short, popularized 
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history of ‘free thought.”’ Its method is largely 
biographical. Around the life-stories of seven 
major prophets of the unfettered mind (Origen, 
Erasmus, Voltaire, Paine, Parker, Darwin, and 
Dewey) Bratton organizes his running account 
of the trials and triumphs of his cause and pro- 
pounds his answer to the question as to what 
constitutes human enlightenment. In this way, he 
develops his theme of plot and counterplot, re- 
plete with heroes of shining virtue and pardon- 
able faults, on the one side, and, on the other, 
villains (Tertullian, Augustine, the Scholastics 
and, in general, all protagonists of ‘‘orthodoxy”’) 
with glaring faults and no virtues worth reckon- 
ing to their account. 

T 1ese biographical “profiles” are well done 
and eminently readable. Bratton has a real gift 
for anecdote, eulogy, and invective. There is 
not much here that is new, but there is much 
that is too often forgotten or inadequately ap- 
preciated. It is a great service to make such 
men and their times cme alive in so succinct, 
vivid, and heart-warming a fashion. And one 
can applaud the doughty blows struck right and 
left against obscurantism, bigotry, and all their 
works. 

The chief and grave fault of the book is the 
intense bias which runs throughout it. Only the 
historical critic, perhaps, will boggle at the oc- 
casional lapses, the extensive use of secondary 
sources, and the jaunty way in which Bratton 
disposes of complex and moot historical issues 
(cf., €.g., Pp. 16, 64-65, 73-74; 118, 175, 190, 
191, 226-27, 278-79). But men of good will 
generally will find cause for complaint that he 
shows so little capacity for appreciating what 
he opposes and that his prejudice skews his 
perspective. Consider, for example, the follow- 
ing not at all untypical pronouncements: 


When Christianity turned a deaf ear to Origen, 
who would have baptized religion with reason, and 
elected instead to follow Augustine, who plunged it 
into the dark night of superstition, it stooped to 
conquer..... In the victory of Carthage over 
Alexandria the Christian Church chose to be sensa- 
tional and morbid rather than rational and sane [pp. 


29, 30]. 


Such half(and less-than-half)-truths are not 
history but angry and rather poor polemic. Or 
again, when Bratton says that modern men 
must take their choice between two religious 
positions, ‘‘Neo-Supernaturalism or Natural- 
istic Humanism” (p. 275), he is posing a false 
disjunction. Or, finally, when he turns prophet 
and describes the ‘‘Neo-Liberalism” which is 


“the only alternative to chaos” (pp. 292-93), he 
falls into the same sort of subjective idealism 
against which he has been inveighing. His pro- 
posals lack “‘actability” (Dewey’s term which 
Bratton quotes approvingly on p. 286). 

To paraphrase H. A. L. Fisher, one would 
as soon disparage virtue herself as to disparage 
genuine liberalism. But there are better ways to 
foster the liberal spirit and to cherish and defend 
the democratic way of life than partisan history. 


ALBERT C. OUTLER 
Duke University 


Religion of Tomorrow. By JoHN Etor Boopin. 
New York: Philosophical Library Inc., 1943. 
189 pages. $2.50. 


Professor Boodin needs no introduction to 
philosophers and philosophers of religion. Nor 
will any book of his require commendation in 
order to command their undivided attention. 
His seven major books in philosophy, published 
over a period of nearly forty years, stamp him 
as one of the creative thinkers of our day. The 
book under review is no sense the reflection of a 
sudden interest in religion. His cosmic idealism 
has been organized around the conviction that 
“God is the spirit of the whole.” This book is a 
highly successful attempt to state in simple, 
searching terms the broaclr religious implica- 
tions of a profoundly theistic philosophy. 

The Introduction to the book outlines the 
various functions of religion. It opens with the 
highly suspicious sentiment that “religion is the 
eternal poetry of life.’ The spirits of Origen, 
Abelard, Aquinas, Calvin, and a host of other 
theologians, both quick and dead, reach, al- 
most instinctively, for their armor. Religion 
has suffered beyond endurance from light- 
minded brethren who want to remove her from 
the trials and agony of everyday life and prob- 
lems. But Dr. Boodin has no such intention. He 
means, simply, that religion is a serious and sus- 
tained attempt to arouse an awareness of mean- 
ings which cannot be reduced to formulas and 
propositions. It is a celebration of the glorious 
yet always mysterious meanings of life. Yet 
evils are not minimized (‘‘There is terrible 
tragedy in the world because of man’s blind- 
ness”). Even so, the religious spirit does not 
lose heart. It is spurred by the faith that “‘if we 
do not grow weary in well-doing, the right shall 
finally triumph.” This is not whistling in the 
dark for religion; rather it is the logical develop- 
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ment of the basic fact in religion, namely, com- 
munition with God. 

Dr. Boodin organizes the rest of the book 
around the fuller meaning of the phrase ‘‘com- 
munion with God.” Part I deals with “The Con- 
sciousness of the Divine”; Part II, with “The 
Creative Presence”; Part III, with “Love and 
Insight”; and Part IV, with “Creative Des- 
tiny.” 

Running through these pages is the convic- 
tion that religion is essential to the adequate 
unfolding of life’s meaning. Man cannot and 
need not try to lift himself by his own boot- 
straps. An altar stairs stretches between every 
man and God. There is a keen appreciation of 
Jesus Christ—a fact not frequently noted in 
contemporary philosophical literature. “In the 
midst of this world upheaval we need a return 
to Jesus of Nazareth, the friend of everyman, 
the champion of humanity wherever found. We 
need His consciousness of the presence of God; 
we need that willingness to sacrifice for others 
that his life and death exemplify.” 

The entire book is so rich that it is a thank- 
less task to call attention to certain inade- 
quacies. Dr. Boodin speaks of the results of 
theology as being “‘so utterly barren,” yet his 
interpretation of love is deeply indebted to 
Christian theology. It is hard to understand the 
glibness with which he speaks about Protes- 
tantism being ‘“‘a middle class religion’ and 
Catholicism being ‘‘in closer touch with the 
masses than the Protestant churches.” The 
facts, easily ascertainable in several careful 
studies, do not permit such easy generalizations. 
Then, too, there is a curious lack of interest in 
the realistic social process of sowing the in- 
sights of religion in human life. In other words, 
Dr. Boodin has yet to come to grips with the 
meaning of the church. When he does that as 
effectively as this book does with the idea of 
man’s communion with God, he will have 
rounded out his tremendous contribution to re- 
ligion. 

HAROLD BOSLEY 
Baltimore, Md. 


Science, Religion and the Future. By C. E. 
Raven. New York: Macmillan Co., 1943. 
125 pages. $2.00. 


These lectures of Canon Raven at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge survey in rapid dashion 
the history of the relations of science of religion 
and offer a synthesis whereby it is hoped that 


“the new Reformation” which Huxley envis- 
aged may be achieved. The author, well known 
for his book on early Christology, is also a close 
student of biology and has written on birds; 
he is, therefore, fully sympathetic with experi- 
mental science. Indeed, his only quarrel with 
science is over its tendency to pass out of experi- 
mentalism into philosophic dogmatism without 
due regard for the issues involved. 

The book is written with verve, despite its 
ample documentation; and there are times when 
the Master of Christ’s moves even a little too 
lightly over crucial issues. Consequently, the 
mordant criticisms in which he often indulges 
lose some of their force, and the enthusiastic in- 
dorsements some of their discretion. 

His historical survey is based on the premise 
that ‘science can no more dispense with religion 
than religion can dispense with science. Only the 
exercise of all man’s powers in their due place 
and proportion is worthy of man’s task and op- 
portunity.” The four-lecture survey covers 
familiar ground, but with frequent fresh inter- 
pretations. Yet there is a serious omission which 
would have modified his constructive section 
and given more realism to his final chapter. 
That is the development of modern social sci- 
ence. It is rather curious that an Anglican 
should be as individualistic as this book suggests 
and ignore so many of the ethical complexities 
of community. 

The present situation is discussed in terms 
of three tasks: the intellectual achievement of 
integrity, the attainment of moral sympathy, 
and the creation of religious community. It is 
particularly surprising that in discussing the 
first of these, as well as in treating of integrative 
philosophies consequent on the breakdown of 
materialism, he should give no serious attention 
to Whitehead’s organismic metaphysics either 
to accept or to reject it. Perhaps he has allowed 
his enthusiasm for John Oman’s The Natural 
and the Supernatural—a judgment in which I 
concur—to override adequate consideration of 
Process and Reality. 

In the treatment of “the moral task” the 
author concentrates his attention on the Neo- 
Darwinian ethics and assails the artificial efforts 
to exclude value judgments from science. The 
clue to a solution is found in the evolution of 
personality and its values within nature. 

The religious task, he says, is that of com- 
bining unity and diversity in true community. 
Here mysticism and morality meet. The conclu- 
sions of the whole matter of the volume are: 
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“Clear vision, honest study, a truly scientific 
testing of the data for the fact of Jesus are the 
first necessity..... In order to discover its full 
meaning we must examine and assess the value 
of the various theologies and philosophies to 
which it has given rise....[We must make] 
the effort to express our convictions in our way 
of life.” 

Professor Raven has thrown down the 
gauge to neo-orthodoxy and reasserted the 
liberal’s task of bringing science and theology 
into working relationship with each other. It is 
a pity that the argument does not take more 
account of the acute problems raised by recent 
theological developments for this whole liberal 
enterprise. 

EpwWIN E. AUBREY 
University of Chicago 


The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. Edited by 
ARTHUR ScHILpp. Evanston: Northwestern 
University Press, 1943. xv+717 pages. 
$4.00. 

This is the fourth in the series bearing the 
title “The Library of Living Philosophers.” 
Perhaps this volume is more successful than 
any of the preceding ones in presenting its sub- 
ject. This commendation, however, is two- 
edged. What G. E. Moore undertook in the 
field of philosophy seems very narrow and 
limited when compared to the gigantic dimen- 
sions of Dewey, Whitehead, and Santayana, the 
three philosophers treated, respectively, in the 
three preceding volumes of the “Library.” 

This study of Moore sets forth very vividly 
both by exemplification and by critical analysis 
his method of philosophical inquiry. Let me try 
to state this method in a form so oversimplified 
and with its uniqueness so magnified that it 
may seem to be almost a caricature, yet es- 
sentially true, I think, to Moore’s way of treat- 
ing a philosophical problem. First (or second) 
he analyzes the statements of common sense 
pertaining to the problem under consideration 
to discover precisely what common sense seems 
to mean when it pronounces upon the matter. 
Second (or first) he analyzes the statements of 
some philosopher pertaining to the same prob- 
lem to discover what his meanings may he. He 
then compares these two sets of meanings and 
declares the philosophical statements to be true 
or false or confused or subject to revision ac- 
cording as they conform or do not conform to 
the meanings of common sense. 


Moore himself acknowledges again and again 
that his elaborate analyses of the meanings of 
common sense and of philosophical statements 
issue in uncertainty. This frank and humble ac- 
knowledgment is very winning. If it indicates 
the great difficulty of the problem and the need 
of further work to be done along the same lines, 
it should be a stimulus. On the other hand, if it 
indicates error in adopting this method of in- 
quiry and in formulating problems as he did, 
this acknowledgment should be a warning 
against following in his steps. A number of the 
writers in this volume feel that the second of 
these two interpretations is the correct one. 
The reviewer has the same opinion. 

In addition to this critical examination of 
Moore’s method, the nineteen philosophers who 
here discuss his thought seem to indicate that 
his writings were chiefly concerned to find an 
answer to two questions. These two questions 
might be formulated thus: What is the nature 
of value or intrinsic good and how is it related 
to existing things, including states of mind? 
What are sense data and how are they related 
to existing things, including states of mind? Let 
us look at Moore’s treatment of the first of these 
two problems as it stands forth in the light of 
the criticisms of this volume. 

By following the method above indicated, 
Moore reaches the conclusion (with uncertainty 
and much revision) that intrinsic good in one 
sense is a characteristic which on occasion per- 
tains to existing things, including states of mind, 
but is never itself an essential constituent of 
either. “In one sense” is a very important 
phrase with Moore, because his method of 
analyzing current statements to find the truth 
about a matter almost always yields a number 
of different meanings, and you must select one. 
This characteristic called “intrinsic good’ in 
one sense is not a kind of experience. To be sure, 
we may have experience of it, but is it quite in- 
dependent of our experience. So also it is in- 
dependent of every other state of affairs or 
existing thing. In this sense it is nonnatural, in 
other words, independent of all temporal states 
of existence. It is not pleasant experience, al- 
though it is sometimes pleasant to have experi- 
ence of it. It is an indefinable, unanalyzable 
datum. Intrinsic good is one kind among the 
many kinds of characteristics which may be 
found on occasion to characterize certain human 
acts or things or situations. But it is unlike 
many other characteristics such as mass, shape, 
color, sound, taste, pleasure, in not being con- 
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stitutive of what it characterizes. Take away 
mass, shape, color, and the like, and the thing 
under consideration ceases to be what it was. 
But take away the characteristic of value, and 
the thing remains precisely what it was before, 
if the other sorts of characteristics remain. 
Thus value in this sense is independent of the 
existing world and of all that enters in to make 
it an existing world. 

While value or intrinsic good is nonnatural 
in the sense just indicated, it has no relation to 
God, according to Moore. Moore is a skeptic in 
matters religious and does not believe there is 
any God, although he is deeply concerned with 
morality. His chief work has been in the field of 
ethics. 

Transformations of the existing world have 
instrumental value when they bring about a 
state of affairs that is characterized by intrinsic 
good. But the value itself is not the transforma- 
tion nor is it the state of affairs produced by the 
transformation. To identify intrinsic value 
with any state of existence such as satisfaction 
or pleasure or human fulfilment or any mental 
or physical or other thing that requires time 
for it to be real is to perpetrate the naturalistic 
fallacy. 

We have looked at the first of the two ques- 
tions which Moore’s critics and students discuss 
in this volume as central to the lifework of this 
philosopher. Let us now look at the second. This 
question is: What are sense data and how are 
they related to physical or mental states of ex- 
istence? : 

Arthur E. Murphy sets forth a very search- 
ing and clarifying analysis and criticism of 
Moore’s treatment of this problem. Murphy ap- 
plauds Moore’s defense of common sense. Com- 
mon sense is authoritative and ultimate in its 
own right, Murphy and Moore are agreed on 
that point. But then Murphy goes on to show 
that common sense knows nothing of sense data 
in the sense in which Moore claims to find sense 
data by analyzing the claims of common sense. 
Furthermore, says Murphy, common sense can- 
not be used to criticize a philosophical proposi- 
tion, because the two move in different areas 
and deal with different problems. 

Richard E. McKeon presses the criticism of 
Moore’s philosophy still further. He recognizes 
the truth of Moore’s contention that natural 
physical things do not depend upon mental 
things. He also agrees with Moore in the claim 
that our cognition of the various kinds of reality 
and our statements about them do not deter- 


mine their nature. The reality which we talk 
about is not created by our talking. But if this 
be true then why, asks McKeon in substance, 
does Moore proceed as though the nature of 
such reality could be discovered by studying 
and analyzing the statements which common 
sense and philosophers may have made about 
such realities? Why does he not study the reali- 
ties themselves? Let him learn what he can, of 
course, from what others say. But the truth is 
not to be found by setting up as ultimate crite- 
rion any sort of meaning which can be found by 
analysis of words. The criterion must be the 
reality which the words are about. 

I have oversimplified McKeon’s criticism. 
The brevity of a review makes this necessary. 
McKeon’s paper seems to this reviewer to be 
one of the most thorough and masterly studies 
of G. E. Moore’s philosophy in this volume. 

Moore has been the occasion of much philo- 
sophical disputation. This volume, with its 
critical examination of his work, seems to sup- 
port a suspicion which many of us have had 
about these controversies. The weight and sub- 
stance of what Moore has to say seems to be 
disproportionately small compared to the 
argumentation he has aroused. His method of 
filling many pages with analysis of the various 
combinations of words found in philosophical 
writing and common sense is peculiarly fitted 
for stirring up dispute. It seems not so well 
fitted for reaching any important truth. It may 
sharpen the intellectual tools for philosophical 
inquiry. Scarcely can it do anything more, if the 
testimony of this volume is correct. 


HENRY NELSON WIEMAN 
University of Chicago 


The Beginnings of Catholicism in South Dakota. 
By SistER Mary CLAUDIA DURATSCHEK, 
O.S.B. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Press, 1943. xiii++271 pages. 
The publication of this doctoral dissertation 

on frontier Catholic history is fully justified by 

the light it throws upon contemporary events 
of a secular and more general character. Sister 

Mary Claudia begins her story with the coming 

of the French-Canadian Catholic voyageurs into 

the Dakota region in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, about two hundred years before the erec- 
tion of a Catholic church there. The first Mass 
within the limits of present South Dakota seems 
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to have been celebrated soon after 1823 by the 
buffalo-hunting Father Belcourt, though a 
leaden marker left by Vérendrye had claimed 
the land around modern Pierre as early as 1743. 
Swarms of fur-men of Catholic tradition were 
soon competing in the upper reaches of the 
Missouri, incidentally paving the way for the 
“missioners” of their faith. 

The author develops fully the vital part 
played in the American interest by the Spanish 
Catholic Manuel Lisa in the period of the War 
of 1812. Tribute is also paid to the squaw wives 
of the traders for their readiness to be won over 
by the itinerant missionaries. The fur-traders’ 
rendezvous became the nucleus of a Catholic 
parish. Then forts succeeded fur depots, but the 
priests continued their ministrations. Father De 
Smet (d. 1873) is portrayed throughout the 
early chapters as the frontier missionary with- 
out a peer, and perhaps rightly so. The “‘saving 
waters” of baptism were administered by him 
to great numbers of Indians from chiefs on down 
to young children. The Catholic religion, with 
its greater mystery and more impressive ritual 
and priesthood, easily won out over the Protes- 
tant variety among the Indian tribesmen. Sci- 
entists, unearthing the remains of prehistoric 
animals, took their turn in the Dakota pageant. 

Sister Mary Claudia traces the evolution of 
Indian policy from Colonial times forward, uni- 
formly condemning the whole sorry business 
and pointing out the disadvantage placed upon 
the tractable Christian Indians who no longer 
donned war paint to get a fairer deal. Down to 
the early 1880’s disputes over denomination 
jurisdiction marred missionary endeavor among 
the red men. A great deal of space is devoted to 
the Catholic versus Protestant aspect of this 
conflict. Indian expressions of preference for the 
Catholic faith are quoted, the well-written doc- 
uments being signed by Indian marks. Indirect- 
ly the study reveals that these antagonisms were 
causally related to the Indian wars of the period, 
the Sioux irreconcilables being Catholic parti- 
sans. Indian social practices and the related 
contaminating influences of the whites are 
treated realistically. 

The laying-out of reservations in the Dakota 
country made available great areas for settle- 
ment by whites east of the Missouri. The au- 
thor vividly describes the incoming of specula- 
tors, road-builders, government agents, and 
politicians, as well as hosts of settlers. The de- 
scription of land-promotion propaganda is 
most interesting; likewise the antics of early 


legislators and other officials in the territory. 
Irish were settled in Dakota as a relief from 
want and oppression elsewhere and as a threat 
to British rule in Canada. A Bohemian colony 
materialized in 1869. Practically all immigration 
from Europe favored the Catholics. Even the 
German Catholic influx was considerable. 
Railroading was born in the Dakota country in 
1871, the first line going into operation two 
years later. Austrian Catholics came in the 
eighties and gave fresh impetus to monastic 
foundings. South Dakota became a crazy quilt 
of European stocks, both Catholic and Protes- 
tant, who tended to settle in distinct communi- 
ties, the Catholics being more systematic in get- 
ting their people together. The life of the settlers 
is described, with their sod houses and impro- 
vised furniture giving way to stone houses put 
together with mud-and-straw plaster. An acute 
fuel problem was faced in wintertime; while 
prairie fires, drought, hail, and grasshoppers 
plagued the settlers at other seasons. 

The book closes with a tribute to the church 
as a constructive force and to the leaders 
(notably Bishop Marty) who made the growth 
of Catholicism possible in the Dakota country. 
The church’s war on divorce and on birth con- 
trol is discussed briefly; the author also reveals 
a conscience on the subjects of temperance and 
the rights of women. All in all, this monograph 
illustrates the value of intensive regional study 
in the field of religious history. While it pos- 
sesses an accountable bias, it is not offensive in 
this regard. The Catholic viewpoint needs to be 
stated. More research of this character by stu- 
dents of the various religious bodies would go 
far beyond piecing together the story of Ameri- 
can life somewhat outside the ken of most gen- 
eral historians. 

MERRILL E. GADDIS 
Central College 


The Christian Philosophy of History. By Sutr- 
LEY JACKSON CasE. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. 222 pages. $2.00. 


“When the world’s last picture is painted,” 
some archangelic Augustine or Ranke or Case, 
remembering all things, extenuating nothing, 
setting down nought in malice, may write the 
epic, compose the symphony, conceive the 
metaphysics which will draw together in an 
intelligible whole the comedies and tragedies, 
harmonies and dissonances, affirmations and 
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negations, that make up this thing we call 
human history. Until then we shall doubtless 
need to be content with overtures and with 
prolegomena to future metaphysics that under- 
take to develop but a few of the many ideas or 
sound the variations on one or two of the many 
themes men see and hear in time’s arena. 

What Dean Case offers us in his book on the 
Christian philosophy of history is no compre- 
hensive view but a restatement of the familiar 
ideas of progress, continuity, and human re- 
sponsibility in history. The life of mankind— 
equated with “history”—is isolated from all 
other processes, despite a bow made in the di- 
rection of ‘‘nature”’; the meaning of this life 
is said to lie in man’s activity as a realizer of 
values, and the product of this activity is 
civilization. Religion as “‘a creative process in 
the growth of human persons consciously 
striving to subject their material existence to 
their moral and spiritual ideals” plays a sig- 
nificant role, it is affirmed, in the continuous 
movement of history and God is in the historic 
process, not as Providence or as transcendent 
Creator and Redeemer but as the deity im- 
manent in man’s creative and redemptive work. 
“The future hope of the world rests with the 
activity of good men who recognize their re- 
sponsibility as fellow-workers with God in 
shaping the processes of history.’’ “History 
teaches us that God has chosen to work through 
the instrumentality of good men to effect the 
eradication of evil.”’ This is the Christian philos- 
ophy of history. The chapters in which it is set 
forth would be more persuasive if the author 
were more aware of the great assumptions he is 
making and hence were less dogmatic because 
more dogma-conscious. They would be more 
persuasive if it were not claimed that the pro- 
gressive and spiritualist interpretation of his- 
tory rests on “science” and “stern facts,”’ as if 
pluralism and pessimism did not rest quite so 


solidly on the work of historical science and as if 
disintegration, death, and destruction were not 
so sternly factual in man’s experience as birth, 
growth, and integration are. 

The chapters in which Dean Case deals 
with interpretations of history by Christians 
who hold to other “metaphysical’”’ dogmas than 
the “moderns” do are not persuasive at all. 
It is hard to recognize Augustine’s view in the 
description offered. Unaware of the meta- 
physical basis of his own theory and of the 
historical relativity that attaches even to 
progress philosophy and to the cult of religion, 
Dean Case accuses the ancients (Paul, Augus- 
tine, Orosius) and contemporaries (Tillich, 
Berdyaev, Piper, MacMurray, Barth) of forcing 
history into metaphysical molds and explains 
them as products of psychological and socio- 
logical conditions, in so far as he does not 
judge them escapists from “‘stern reality.’”’ All 
such arguments cut both ways. If Tillich is ex- 
plicable as a product of Europe, is not Case 
typically American? If Piper is intelligible 
when regarded as the thinker in exile, is not the 
author of the present work understandable as 
one who has never been a pilgrim and a stranger? 
If Kierkegaard’s thought belongs to Denmark 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, is not 
The Christian Philosophy of History reminiscent 
of Chicago between the wars? Dean Case’s 
greatest ditticulties in interpreting the thinkers 
of the Augustinian strain seem to be due to two 
confusions: the belief that, when they talk about 
the power of God, they really mean the power of 
the church and that, when they speak of eternity, 
they mean extended time. Perhaps these con- 
fusions are due to the fact that the spiritualist 
interpretation here employed has no other 
conceptions of the meaning of eternity or of 
divine power. 

H. R. NIEBUHR 
Yale University 
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Caruet, Eure. The Life of the Mind. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1942. ix-+79 pages. $1.25. 

This “profession of faith for our day,” by a 
French professor who was wounded in the first 
World War, came to America in 1927, and has since 
taught Romance languages and literatures at Scripps 
College and at the University of Pennsylvania, is a 
plea for straight thinking—which the author is sure 
will lead our confused generation back to a pro- 
founder Christianity and to a more vital faith in 
God.—CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


CLARK, GLENN. Two or Three Gathered Together. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. v-+154 pages. 
$1.25. 

The principles of personal prayer which Glenn 
Clark has presented in earlier books are here re- 
stated in a wider setting. He emphasizes the quiet 
hour and the prayer group as constructive forces in 
the social movements of the day. Clark’s usual style 
is here, an overloading of analogy and the stratifica- 
tion of religious experience. But here also is a form 
of modern mysticism that has been of help to many. 
—HAro_p L. BowMAN. 


CoMForT, WILLIAM Wistar. Stephen Grellet, 1773- 
1855. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. x-++202 
pages. $2.00. 

In Just among Friends (Macmillan Co., 1941) the 
author (president emeritus of Haverford College) 
presented the “simple faith of the Quakers” in popu- 
lar, readable form. This companion volume he offers, 
not primarily as a biography, but as an example of 
“a man truly guided by the Inner Light” as a 
means of “testing the validity of Quaker principles 
in a specific life.” The subject, Stephen Grellet 
(1773-1855), the French-born American Quaker, is 
admirably suited for this purpose. 

He was received into the North Meeting of 
Philadelphia in 1796 and became the outstanding 
Quaker missionary of his generation. In four long 
trips to Europe, one to Haiti, and many journeys in 
America he covered more than 100,000 miles. He 
personally presented his Quaker faith to “members 
of the royal families of Sweden, Russia, Wiirttem- 
berg, Bavaria, Spain,”’ to “some of the leading social 
and political personages in nearly every country he 
visited,” and to thousands of the common people. 

The study leans heavily upon the Memoirs of 
Stephen Grellet by Benjamin Seabohm (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1860), but the author also utilized the Grellet 
papers in possession of the Philadelphia Library 
Company—which, judging from the quotations, 
offer some interesting personal glimpses of Grellet 


and his family, but little that is new. The author’s 
purpose leads him to adopt in places a homiletical 
tone and a style pervaded by a pious hush that 
grows monotonous. The book is too short for an 
adequate biography and too long for an “example.” 
—Swney E. Meap. 


Coppens, J. The Old Testament and the Critics. 
Translated from the French by Epwarp A. 
Ryan, S.J., and Epwarp W. Trisse, S.J. 
Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1942. 252 
pages. $2.50. 

The original of this work I reviewed in the Jour- 
nal of Religion, XTX (1939), 382-86. The present 
edition differs only in added and expanded footnotes 
that show the author’s conversance with current 
literature of criticism. In a series of these, bound to- 
gether with chain references, Coppens undertakes to 
reply to my criticisms and to show that I suffer from 
“the nightmare that the Church is ghetto-izing or 
Hitlerizing the human intellect” (p. 161). His an- 
swers in general are too weak to call for refutation. 
And in the crucial issue between us he has confused 
or obscured the fact that my charge of ‘‘Hitlerizing”’ 
was based entirely on what he tells us himself of the 
state of biblical scholarship under the Roman Catho- 
lic hierarchy. A restudy of his position, so far from 
convincing me of error, reveals indubitably that, 
according to one of its prominent Old Testament 
scholars, the Roman Catholic church does not per- 
mit scholarly freedom. 

The whole problem of intellectual freedom, in 
particular the freedom of the religious scholar and 
teacher, is much too large to be even sketched in 
brief compass. One can only remark that the prob- 
lem is real and that the aspects of it that Professor 
Coppens suggests in his third chapter are vital and 
cogent. But his church—and here again I am guided 
by the information he provides—is taking precisely 
the wrong way with that problem. The only cure for 
the errors of freedom is yet more freedom. The issue 
is ultimately one of faith: faith in truth and in man’s 
quest of truth. There is the question: “Can man be 
trusted to find truth and to follow it?” It is of the 
genius of Protestantism that it answers, “Yes.” The 
secret at once of its confusion, its weakness, its 
strength, and its greatness is in just this faith that, 
notwithstanding all our human stupidity and bad- 
ness, man is worthy of trust. And what alternative is 
there, save utter intellectual despair? For the dog- 
mas of the past are merely petrified results of a for- 
mer age’s quest of truth; they have been achieved 
through such freedom as was then possible. To em- 
ploy them in limitation of current discovery is to 
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stultify our age. True, Professor Coppens envisages 
progress—of a sedate and careful sort. Indeed, his 
own work is notable evidence of advance in his 
church’s thinking. Yet that is incidental, for he 
stands fully for limitation of human progress by 
ecclesiastical authority. Any such system, whether 
imposed by prelate, prince, or pauper, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant, is iniquitous; it is a sin 
against our age and against all the past and future 
of mankind.—Wi11raM A. Irwin. 


FENTON, JOSEPH CLIFFORD. We Stand with Christ: 
An Essay in Catholic Apologetics. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1942. 456 pages. $3.75. 
The writer is assistant professor of fundamental 

dogmatic theology in the Catholic University of 

America. He has written a clear and thorough state- 

ment of the Roman Catholic view of the ground up- 

on which a reasonable man may accept the church’s 
dogma as divine revelation. This is the aim of the 
science of apologetics. Human reason cannot under- 
stand all supernaturally revealed truth; but the ra- 
tional man can know that he is acting wisely and 
prudently in believing the church’s claims, since 
adequate grounds for this belief are given in the 

Scriptures, prophecy, miracles, and the unity, holi- 

ness, and fruitfulness of the church. 

Non-Catholics might well become acquainted 
with a work like this. It clearly shows the extreme 
nature of the Roman claims and also shows how 
really weak the arguments in support of these claims 
are. The whole case depends primarily upon estab- 
lishing the “genuineness” of the Scriptures. This 
highly ambiguous word serves to enable the apolo- 
gist to claim that the writers of the Gospels knew 
Jesus, faithfully recorded his doings and sayings, 
etc. Once this “genuineness” is established, the 
whole foundation of Catholic dogma can be laid by 
quoting the Gospels, especially the Fourth. Modern 
biblical criticism is disposed of in two pages. Its 
principal contentions are never stated. No writer 
later than Harnack is even mentioned. Protestants 
will be especially interested in this sentence: ‘She 
[the Catholic church] has been in existence for nearly 
two millenia, and durin: all that time she has con- 
sistently and conspicuously refrained from any offi- 
cial complacency in or toleration of moral evil’ 
(p. 415).—DanreEL D. WILLIAMs. 


GILKEY, JAMES GorpDon. How To Be Your Best. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. ix-+166 pages. 
$1.75. 

“Let their timid aspirations find in you a 
friend.” This advice of an earlier New Englander, 
Dr. Gilkey fulfils. He understands human nature, 
distraught, insecure, frustrated, hopeful. For coura- 
geous living in a difficult time are offered many prac- 
tical suggestions, spiced with personal experiences. 
Such chapter titles as ‘‘Getting All There Is from the 
Little You Have,” “Managing Your Own Mind,” 
“Utilizing Your Hidden Resources,’ and ‘“Out- 
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witting a Routine Job” indicate the scope of the 
work. The context and the style are those of per- 
sonal counseling.—HARoLD LEONARD BOWMAN. 


Harner, NEvIN C., and BAKER, Davip D. Mis- 
sionary Education in Your Church. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1942. xiiit++-193 pages. $1.00. 
This book is designed to help ministers and others 

in presenting the mission appeal. The first chapter 

decides that our world is un-Christian but affirms 
that “never before in the history of mankind have 
there been in the nations of the earth so many 
churches with so many members bound together in 

a common faith” (p. 10)! One wonders what sort of 

missions the authors have in mind. Certainly those 

missionary projects which are validated by scien- 
tific service to mankind hardly need the almost 

desperate promotive plans advocated here.—M. M. 

DEEMS. 


The Hazen Pamphlets, No. 1: Religion in Higher 
Education, by Paut J. Bratstep; No. 2: The 
Place of Religion in Higher Education, by ROBERT 
L. CatHoun; No. 3: Conversation on Higher Edu- 
cation; No. 4: The Resources of Religion and the 
Aims of Higher Education, by Juttus SEELYE 
BIxteR; No. 5: Teaching Economics with a Sense 
of the Infinite and the Urgent, by PatricK Mur- 
PHY Matin. Haddam: Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation, 1942. 


This series of able pamphlets published by the 
Edward W. Hazen Foundation of Haddam, Con- 
necticut, has as its general thesis, as formulated by 
Calhoun, that high religion and intellectual enter- 
prise belong together and that each gains from close 
association with the other. Religion may furnish the 
crowning integration of all experience and invest 
with meaning the diversities that comprise modern 
education. All the discussions are of a nature to com- 
mend them to enlightened minds, but the pamphlet 
by J. S. Bixler discusses the theme with such a 
wealth of cultural interest and appreciation as to 
hearten the soul of any educator who desires to see 
the re-enthronement of ideal values as the object of 
intellectual devotion. In literary form and develop- 
ment it has the beauty of a magnificent musical 
composition. If all of those who are charged with re- 
sponsibility for the direction of higher education 
would give these discussions a careful reading, it 
would surely mean that a new and glorious day for 
religion in higher education would dawn.—ARTHUR 
C. WICKENDEN. 


HEIDEL, ALEXANDER. The Babylonian Genesis: The 
Story of the Creation. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. xi+131 pages. $1.50. 

The Entima Elish is one of the best known of the 
mythological epics of the Semitic Orient. Discovered 
originally among the ruins of the library of Ashur- 
banipal at Nineveh, it is today practically complete, 
thanks to subsequent discoveries. Dr. Heidel’s fresh 
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translation stands in a legitimate succession to the 
best of its.predecessors. He thinks of the poem as a 
hymn in honor of Marduk rather than as a creation 
story, yet he recognizes its significance for the ori- 
gins of Babylonian cosmogony. He discerns its Su- 
merian sources (cf. Dr. S. N. Kramer’s admirable re- 
view in JAOS, XLIII, 69-73) and dates it during 
the First Babylonian Dynasty. 

Dr. Heidel has availed himself of the unrivaled 
resources of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago, above all of the Assyrian Dictionary and 
the counsels of such first-rate Assyriologists as Dr. 
Arno Poebel. The translation is enriched by careful 
documentation and fine linguistic comment. The 
second chapter gives us translations of other crea- 
tion stories, and the third includes a terse but illumi- 
nating discussion and translation of the fragments of 
Damascius and Berossus. Seevnteen illustrations 
and a map are appended at the close. 

It is only the chapter on “Old Testament Paral- 
lels” that will evoke widespread dissent. The dis- 
cussion is centered chiefly upon Genesis, chapters 
1-2, but it is not so judicious as in Heidel’s preceding 
chapters. The chaos-dragon materials in the Old 
Testament are interpreted precariously. There is a 
tendency to play down possible values in Babylonian 
mythology and to exalt biblical passages. The com- 
ment on the extremely significant passage of Isa. 
51:9 ff. is not discerning, and we are told (p. 92) 
that the tekom is not even mentioned. Unfortunately 
for Heidel’s pleading, it is not only mentioned but 
emphasized in an especially vivid manner. It is a 
pity, too, that no reference is made to the enthrone- 
ment hymns (cf. Tablet IV with Pss. 47, 93, 97, and 
99). 

Despite this latter comment, Dr. Heidel has 
made the Entima Elish available to us in an extreme- 
ly useful, attractive, and carefully edited volume. 
Let us hope it may have something of the currency 
in our universities that it had among the peoples of 
the ancient East.— JAMES MUILENBURG. 


Hucutiey, J. NEAL. Rethinking Our Christianity. 
Philadelphia: Dorance & Co., 1942. 242 pages. 
$2.00. 

Convinced that our primary need is a “really 
significant objective philosophy of the Christian 
movement,’ Hughley describes and critically evalu- 
ates conservative and liberal interpretations of 
modern Christianity. Both are found to be inade- 
quate—for opposite reasons. Hughley suggestively 
outlines a Christian theology which he thinks is 
adequate for our time and which incorporates his 
conception of the best elements of these two inter- 
pretations.—BERNARD M. LOOMER. 


Jennincs, HELEN HALL. Leadership and Isolation. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1943. 
xv+240 pages. $3.00. 

The present volume by the managing editor of 

Sociometry and a collaborator with Dr. J. L. Moreno 


in earlier studies is a report of a very intensive piece 
of research dealing with the process of choosing asso- 
ciates in a controlled environment. The data consist 
of the results of a sociometric test administered to 
236 white subjects in the New York State Training 
School for Girls, supplemented by case material. The 
statistical analysis is elaborate and sound, and the 
findings are of considerable significance for the study 
of personality in general and leadership in particular. 

As the title indicates, the major conclusion con- 
cerns the nature of the leader (the ‘‘well-chosen”’) 
and of his opposite, the ‘“‘under-chosen” (“‘isolates”’ 
and “near-isolates’”). According to Dr. Jennings, 
leadership is a function of the process of interper- 
sonal relations and social interaction. It results not 
so much from a wide range of social contacts or ex- 
tensive participation as from the emotional choice of 
associates. Leadership is not an abstract entity but 
is indigenous to specific situations. Nor is it a static 
trait or combination of traits. It is based on differ- 
ences in the capacity of individuals for playing re- 
sponsive and satisfying roles in a give-and-take 
process rather than on age, intelligence, or length of 
residence. Leaders develop characteristic qualities, 
but their personalities differ and are constantly being 
redefined. Thus leadership is found to reside “‘in the 
inter-personal contribution of which the individual 
becomes capable in a specific setting eliciting such 
contributions from him.” 

Leadership and Isolation should be of considerable 
interest to group workers and religious educators as 
well as to academic students of personality.— 
ERNEST B. HARPER. 


Jounson, AuBREY R. The One and the Many in the 
Israelite Conception of God. Cardiff: University 
of Wales Press Board, 1942. 41 pages. 2s. 
Building on the work of Dhorme, Pedersen, and 

Wheeler Robinson, Dr. Johnson points out that for 
Israelite psychological conceptions human personal- 
ity possessed ‘‘extension” that included in a unity of 
person members of the social group. Applied to 
divine personality, this resulted in the spirit and the 
angel of the Lord being “‘extensions” of God. And 
similarly “men of God” participate in the divine 
personality: a revealing fact for understanding the 
prophets.—W. A. Irwin. 


KRZESINSKI, ANDREW J. Is Modern Culture Doomed? 
New York: Adair-Nevin, 1942. xiv-+158 pages. 
$2.00. 

A world-traveled Polish scholar analyzes Western 
culture against its historical background and finds 
it in process of disintegration. The responsible fac- 
tors are rugged individualism and materialism, 
which have led to the attempt to extirpate religion 
or to find substitutes. But the ineradicable other- 
worldliness of man is sure to assert itself, so that we 
may look for an unprecedented spiritual revival. The 
book is rather prolix but is suggestive-—EDwIn E. 
AUBREY. 
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KATHLEEN MacArtuur. Supply Lines for Morale. 
New York: Woman’s Press, 1942. 31 pages. $0.25. 
More significant than a pamphlet, this book en- 

ters with insight and with helpfulness into the inner 

sanctuary of the individual beset by the strain of 
wartime. It seeks to furnish the clues to a religious 
philosophy of life that will enable people with dis- 
ciplined minds to understand and fulfil the principles 
of the good life for themsleves and for society. Es- 
cape from haste, confusion, and fear through medi- 
tation and prayer; the mastery of frustration 
through integrity and human fellowship; victory 
over the present suffering through loyalty to the 
things that endure—these are the sources of power, 
well presented in this brief volume.—Haro.p 
LEONARD BowMAN. 


McConnELlL, Francis Joun. Evangelicals, Revolu- 
tionists, and Idealists: Six English Contributors to 
American Thought and Action. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1942. 184 pages. 
$1.50. 

For this eighth series of lectures on the Drew 
Lectureship in Biography, delivered in March, 1942, 
Bishop McConnell chose to present six men whose 
lives illustrate “some influences of England on Amer- 
ica in the eighteenth century which do not seem to 
have been sufficiently recognized.” These men are 
James Oglethorpe, John Wesley, George Whitefield, 
Thomas Paine, George Berkeley, and William 
Wilberforce. It would be hard to pick six more repre- 
sentative Englishmen to illuminate the dominant 
thought-patterns, temperaments, religious move- 
ments, and reforming activities of the century and 
to exemplify the direct influence of the mother- 
country on the colonies. Bishop McConnell’s ability 
to present men and affairs with a clarity enhanced 
by flashes of insight clothed in epigrammatic state- 
ments is too well known for comment. This is a book 
you will read with deep interest and put down with 
the feeling that you have lived for awhile with men 
of great stature whose minds and spirits did not pass 
with the eighteenth century—Smney E. Meap. 


MoMENT, JOHN J. We Believe. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1942. 134 pages. $1.25. 

This book contains short characterizations of the 
three elements of the Trinity as this doctrinal aspect 
of our religious heritage was formulated by the early 
Church Fathers. A brief history of the Nicaean, 
Apostles, and Athanasian creeds is included, plus an 
appendix of thecreeds’ texts.— BERNARD M. LOOMER. 


PARDUE, AUSTIN. Your Morale and How To Build It. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1942. 132 
pages. $1.50. 

The problems of personal living are intensified in 

a crisis. With an understanding of human nature and 

a conviction of the necessity of religious experience, 

Austin Pardue seeks to help average people meet 

contemporary problems with poise, courage, and 


faith. The twenty chapters have the language and 
the vivid picturesque style of radio script. As a 
Christian leader, the author wisely warns against 
the peril that hate and revenge will nullify the com- 
ing peace. However, he seems overoptimistic about 
the kind of society which will issue from the war. If 
those hopes are not fulfilled, the maintenance of 
morale will require a drastic appropriation of the 
truth which this author handles in such facile man- 
ner.—HAROLD LEONARD BOWMAN. 


Pottnc, DantEt A. A Preacher Looks at War. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1943. xvi+101 pages. 
$1.25. 

Believing that there are evils worse than war, Dr. 
Poling affirms that for him “pacifism would be both 
immoral and unchristian.” This does not mean that 
he calls war good and “blesses” it. War is sinful and 
evil, but it is less evil than refusing to resist the 
pagan acts of aggressors. The military overthrow of 
Axis governments is the prerequisite for further 
steps in making peace. 

He displays some impatience with church bodies 
that are slow to commit themselves as churches to 
the winning of the war. 

Selected editorials from the Christian Herald, of 
which he is the editor, show the preacher looking not 
only at war but at the peace which is to follow it.— 
ROLLAND W. SCHLOERB. 


Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, Vol. XVIII. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1942. 223 
pages. $2.00. 

The main papers and addresses of this volume are 
centered around the topic, “Truth in the Contempo- 
rary Crisis.” The annual association address, en- 
titled “The Dethronement of Truth,” argues that 
the current disrespect for truth has been caused by 
three things: by an “intellectual decomposition” 
expressing itself in the denial of the supernatural and 
the substitution of empiricism and relativism for 
absolute truth; by the Kantian reduction of ethics 
to a “postulate”; and by the general discredit into 
which philosophy has fallen in recent times. The 
other papers take up the general theme and em- 
phasize its relations to propaganda, prejudice, and 
education. The last half of the volume is devoted to 
round-table discussions on miscellaneous topics.— 
A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 


Samer, T. H. P. Christian Adult Education in 
Rural Asia and Africa. New York: Friendship 
Press, 1943. 214 pages. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $0.75. 
Dr. Sailer gives modern missions a raison d’étre 

other than soul-saving. Literature, health (remedial 

and preventive medicine), improved standards of 
living, and the Christianizing of social relationships 
are avenues by which Christian growth may be 
promoted. The author culls his material from letters, 
reports, and books emanating from the mission 
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fields. Reference lists at the end of each chapter 
show the author’s broad grasp of the field of modern 
missions. But to carry back to the rural village areas 
the sort of Christian culture and improvement of 
life so greatly needed will necessitate an awakening 
and response on the part of Western Christians far 
greater than is now evident.—M. M. DEEms. 


SHEED, F. J. (trans.). The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1943. xxii+ 
354 pages. $3.00. 

This is a translation into English of contempo- 
rary usage. The translator thus gives us a greater 
sense of the intimacy and informality of the Confes- 
sions than is possible with the archaisms of other 
English translations. However, the problem of 
rendering Tu in a work in which the transition from 
conversation with God to direct prayer is frequently 
almost imperceptible, occasioned difficulty; but 
Mr. Sheed has handled it felicitously—Epwin E. 
AUBREY. 


SHRIGLEY, G. A. CLEVELAND (ed.). Prayers for Vic- 
tory. New York: Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1942. 
ix+-116 pages. $1.00. 

The verse on the title-page, “‘This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith,” qualifies 
the title of this particularly good anthology of war- 
time prayers by notable religious leaders of our day. 
While keeping close to the problems and strains of 
our age of conflict, these prayers never miss the 
spiritual and ethical discernment of things eternal. 
—Harotp LEONARD BOWMAN. 


TEMPLE, WILLIAM, et al. The Church Looks Forward. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1942. 35 
pages. $0.25. 

This pamphlet contains five addresses given in 
Albert Hall under the auspices of the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship by the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, Sir Stafford Cripps, and two other 
speakers not so well known on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. They are further challenging evidence of the 
central place of social reconstruction in the thinking 
of progressive British leaders in both church and 
state-—CHARLES W. GILKEY. 


Van DusEN, Henry P. What Is the Church Doing? 
New York: Scribners, 1943. xiit+194 pages. 
$1.00. 


This is an interesting, even exciting, and extraor- 
dinarily useful book. As the title indicates, the 
author sets himself to putting down what the 
churches are actually doing in the present moment 
of crisis. The report is necessarily a summary, but 
it is impressive. Dr. Van Dusen first describes the 
heroic resistance of the churches in captivity—the 
churches of Norway, Denmark, Belgium, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, the Balkan States, and 
Germany itself—to the grosser evils of naziism. The 


phenomenal rise and the growing importance of the 
“younger” churches—those of Africa and the Far 
East—are then dealt with. The descriptive part of 
the book concludes with a survey of progress in re- 
cent decades toward an organized world church. 
No more convenient summary of the actual state of 
the church throughout the world has appeared. 
This descriptive section is followed by a brief in- 
cisive essay on “World Christianity Yesterday and 
Tomorrow,” in which the author states the lessons 
which the history of the church has to teach, and by 
a discussion of the “Outlook for Church Union” 
and “Church Union in South India.” —Joun Knox. 


Wiper, Amos N. The Healing of the Waters. New 
York and London: Harper, 1943. ix+89 pages. 
$1.75. 


Professor Wilder’s perception of spiritual values 
in poetry is evidenced anew in this volume. He 
reprints a score of his previously published poems 
and adds about the same number of new ones. The 
longest and most vigorous in the volume, ‘The City 
of Destruction,” which is datelined Paris, August, 
1939, expresses 2 realistic and prophetic insight not 
often found today. This volume clearly shows that 
the author is a true son of Western culture—but he 
is also a son of the prophets and feels something of 
the prophet’s discontent—ERNEstT CADMAN COL- 
WELL. 


Wise, Carro.t A. Religion in Illness and Health. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. xiv-+279 
pages. $2.50. 


To the pastor, physician, social worker, psycholo- 
gist, and anyone interested in the welfare of people, 
Dr. Wise offers this, his first book. “It is not in- 
tended to be a source of sermonic material nor a book 
of rules or procedures for producing religious cures 
of the ill. It is rather meant to be a discussion of 
basic problems which should serve as a background 
for the development of the religious functions of the 
clergyman. Again, it is not meant to be a substitute 
for clinical training for clergymen. For other workers 
and laymen, it is hoped that the book may contrib- 
ute a basis for answering some of the questions in- 
volving religion which are to be found in patients 
suffering from various kinds of illness, sometimes 
openly expressed, but always implicit.” His ten 
years of experience as chaplain at the Worcester 
(Mass.) State Hospital, as supervisor of theological 
students in clinical training, and as a member of the 
faculty of the Boston University School of Theology 
qualify the author to speak with authority. 

In the first section Dr. Wise presents a brief but 
excellent review of recent findings in the realm of 
illness and health. The essence of the modern ap- 
proach to illness is a consideration of man-as-a- 
whole. “Man is to be thought of as an organism 
which functions as a whole and which possesses an 
organic unity which makes the whole more than the 
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sum of its parts.” Then follows an exceptionally 
complete, if brief, review of discoveries in the field of 
emotional factors involved in physical illness. This is 
perhaps the strongest chapter in the first section. 
Thereafter he covers the field of the influence of 
emotions upon mental illness and discusses the 
dynamic principles of the psychology of today. 

In the section on religion in illness and health the 
author centers his reader’s attention on the living 
person and leads him on to the evaluation of religious 
ideas and behavior, in whatever degree of pathology 
or health, in the light of their function in the per- 
sonality as a whole, Using the experience of Mary 
Jones, expressed largely in religious terms, he dis- 
cusses the function and structure of religion, its 
symbols and their reality, and the use of those sym- 
bols for insight or concealment. “Religion, when it 
is true to its own function, leads the individual to a 
way of life based on the principles of insight and co- 
operation, not on those of evasion and escape. Re- 
ligious symbols therefore become a means through 
which energy is directed toward activities in the real 
world rather than ends in themselves, as fantasy 
formation makes them. When religion is successful 
in the transformation of energy it frees the person 
for constructive work or creative living 
objects that a man considers to be worthy of his 
worship define his way of life, and the way of life 
followed by a person or group inevitably leads to 
illness or to health.” 

As one follows Dr. Wise in his concluding remarks 
pointing to a re-evaluation of religion in terms of its 
actual as compared with its potential contribution 
to modern living, and pleading for greater under- 
standing and closer co-operation between clergymen 
and other professional workers, one is left with the 
hope that this is not his last book. Perhaps in the 
near future he will present and analyze a dozen or a 
score or a hundred cases histories instead of only one. 
—FREDERICK KUETHER, JR. 


ZEITLIN, SOLOMON. Who Crucified Jesus? New York 
and London: Harper & Bros., 1942. xv-+240 
pages. $2.50. 

Professor Zeitlin in this volume republishes data 
from a series of studies presented in the Jewish Quar- 
terly Review in 1941-42 under the title, “The Cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, Re-examined”’ together with addi- 
tional material on background which occupies nine 
of the thirteen chapters. The book claims to be a 
refutation of the “age old libel” that the Jews cru- 
cified Jesus, but its chief value, as a work “designed 
for the laity,” is in the statement of problems in- 
volved in the account of the crucifixion and in the 
sketch of backgrounds. The latter accords in general 
with the results of modern critical scholarship, but, 
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of course, more detailed treatments of the same data © 
may be found elsewhere. 

The author states his main thesis as follows; | 
“Our task has been to make clear that neither 
Pharisees, nor Sadducees, nor the Jewish people as 
a whole, could be held responsible, even morally, for * 
the crucifixion of Jesus. Jesus was crucified by the 
Romans for a political offense as the King of the 
Jews” (pp. 210-11). This assertionis not so extreme as 
it sounds, for Zeitlin implements the qualifications © 
with statements about Jewish ‘“Quislings” and 
admits that the crucifixion occurred at the instiga- 
tion of the Jews through the sort of legal fiction at 
which they were adept in evading their Law. His 
position is in fact not radically different from that 
of most Christian and many Jewish scholars, and © 
he appears, therefore, to be hacking away at a straw 
man much of the time. 

In connection with the trial of Jesus, Zeitlin 
introduces the novel element of two Sanhedrins, one © 
political and one religious. Jesus, as well as Peter 
and Paul, were tried, he claims, before a Sanhedrin 
which was irregularly convened to try political 
offenders. The existence of such a body is postulated 
on evidence from Josephus and from the silence of 
Tannaitic literature on death sentences pronounced ~ 
by the “religious” Sanhedrin. This evidence is weak, 
however, when employed to substantiate the exist- 
ence of a regularly constituted body thought of as a © 
Jewish Sanhedrin. Zeitlin’s use of Josephus at this ~ 
point is eclectic and prejudiced, for an examination 
of the passages adduced indicates that a Jewish 
Sanhedrin has been read into most of them even 
when explicit data to the contrary are given. Nor is 
it the high priest who convenes these groups. The 
use of the Tannaitic literature as a source for the 
time of Jesus is also still precarious, and argumenta e 
silentio do not make it less so. 

There are in this section of the book a few state- 
ments and allusions which appear questionable in 
the light of critical New Testament scholarship in 
general and a few minor faults which fall mostly into 
the categories of oversimplification and non sequi- 
tur and appear due to the type of audience in mind, 
but space forbids their consideration here. 

The volume is to be commended for what is 
doubtless the underlying motive of combating anti- 
Semitism, and one may also well agree with the au- 
thor’s castigation of Christians who fail to follow 
actively the teachings of Jesus which they glibly 
profess. But even here the approach would be, I be- 
lieve, psychologically as well as factually stronger if 
the author had not assumed, as he apparently does, 
that the majority of Christians believe that the 
Jews actually crucified Jesus or were as a whole 
morally responsible for his death ALLEN WIKGREN. 




















THE SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 
LESSONS FROM LUKE INTHE 
GREEK GOSPEL LECTIONARY _narzcer 


A valuable contribution to textual history of the Greek New Testament. The texts 
of fourteen Greek lectionary manuscripts of the Saturday and Sunday lessons from Luke 
are collected and published for the first time. 

The stimulating interpretation analyzes the character of the New Testament text in 
this area of Greek lectionaries, describes the nature and extent of the influence of lec- 
tionary use upon nonlectionary Gospel manuscripts, makes suggestions regarding the 
background of the lectionary text and the development of the lectionary system in the 
Saturday and Sunday lessons. Mr. Metzger proposes the theory that the section of the 
lectionary studied here is derived from a “pre-Caesarean” Egyptian source. The abun- 
dance of evidence on which he bases this and other conclusions is presented in ten tables. 


Volume Il, Number 3, in the Series 
Studies in the Lectionary Text planographed, paper bound, $ 
of the Greek Aew Testament 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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What shall our public policy be? 


CHURCH and STATE 
IN EDUCATION 


By WILLIAM CLAYTON BOWER 


A forceful argument that the public schools are better fitted to teach religion to 
children and young people than the home or the denominational church. The school 
better than any other agency can teach the content of religion and give children the 
experience of religious values involved in everyday relationships. 

The roots of American democracy are deeply embedded in religion. Religious in- 
struction in the schools is needed today if democracy is to survive. Mr. Bower pro- 
poses a program of community co-operation in the teaching of religion in which both 
church and school have definite parts. 

The first American schools included religious instruction as a natural and vital 
part of their programs. Later, however, sectarianism caused the exclusion of religion 
from the public schools. This was the beginning of what has become today one of the 
most pressing problems in American life. In the light of a century and a half of ex- 
perience, the fundamental concepts underlying the problem are re-examined, and a con- 
structive solution is proposed. $1.00 
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Just Published 


An important contribution to 


Old Testament scholarship 


THE PROBLEM OF 
EZEKIEL 


By WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


University of Chicago 


An original treatment of a controversial 
subject. In the study of the Book of Eze- 
kiel, confusion has arisen from a lack of 
clear and adequate criteria for separating 
the original oracles of Ezekiel from later 
additions by other authors. Professor Irwin 
has discovered, through an inductive in- 
vestigation, new and more dependable 
criteria for making this judgment. 


Certain to have lasting effects on Old 
Testament scholarship. A review and cri- 
tique of previous research on Ezekiel is fol- 
lowed by a chapter-by-chapter analysis of 
the Book, in which criteria for distinguish- 
ing the genuine from the spurious parts are 
discovered and applied. Less than one- 
fourth of chapters 1-39 is found to be gen- 
uine, and none of chapters 40-49 is the 
work of Ezekiel. 

An account of Ezekiei’s career and a 
discussion of his significance in the light 
of these new discoveries give the book an 
added value. An interesting feature is the 
excellent discussion of the importance of 
the late interpolations and their place in 
the history of Hebrew thought. 

A book that will attract wide critical at- 
tention and will be the subject of much dis- 
cussion among all students of biblical lit- 
erature. 


364 pages Paper-bound $3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue - Chicago 37, Illinois 


Israel’s prophets speak to 
the modern world 


The Challenge of 
ISRAEL’S FAITH 


By G. ERNEST WRIGHT 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


The Old Testament a modern docu- 
ment— 


A vigorous presentation of the posi- 
tive, dynamic religious faith of Israel 
and its application today. Leaving 
literary analysis and ‘“‘historicism” 
to others, Mr. Wright deals only with 
the central propositions of Old Testa- 
ment faith which transcend their 
temporal setting, placing them in the 
currents of modern religious thought 
and showing how they are often more 
valid than the half-truths of present- 
day belief and practice. 


Israel’s chief contribution— 


The central and absorbing interest 
of Israel’s prophets, psalmists, and 
lawgivers was with God, a living, per- 
sonal, active Being. This conception 
of God and his revelations to man 
was Israel’s chief contribution to the 
world. This book approaches the Old 
Testament with the fundamental 
question: Is this message the Word of 
God for our time? 


A book for 
ministers 
teachers of religion 


students ¢ 1.50 


persons who want the 
help of religion in this 
critical time 


Just Published 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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